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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE R.A.C. and the A.A. are extremely useful bodies. They 

have been useful, and are likely to be more useful in the future, 

as representatives of the motoring community in their relations 

with the public authorities ; their scouts are always courteous 
and (when called upon) helpful; their year-books are invaluable on the 
road ; they perform multifarious small services to their members. But 
like other organisations they have officials and committees ; like other 
officials and committees these are anxious to do something ; and, as too 
often happens, when they have exhausted fields where their operations are 
valuable and desirable, they cannot help inventing jobs for themselves 
which they had much better not undertake. Just as the governing bodies 
of sport, for lack of other occupation, will continually mess about with the 
Rules, so these, being able to think of nothing else to justify their existence, 
have begun messing about with the landscape. 
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HE A.A. began it. The thin end of the wedge was the erection of 
round, ugly, but undoubtedly conspicuous signs at the entrances to 
villages giving the names of the places and information about distances. 
To these, except on esthetic grounds, there was no objection : it is often 
useful to know where one is. Encouraged by this, anxious to do something 
more, they proceeded to stick up notices on most of the bridges in the 
. 4c 
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country, stating “‘ name of bridge and river ” on hideous yellow tongues, 
flames or comets. You bump along a forgotten (as you think) stony road 
on Dartmoor ; you come upon an immemorial monolithic bridge across 
a peat-brown river ; your mind (and you may even be a pedestrian) is 
storing impressions for that “inward eye,” which is the bliss of solitude ; 
and you suddenly find that you are far from being alone with Nature. The 
A.A. is with you, the perpetual gooseberry : at best you are alone with 
Nature and the Automobile Association: the Druids recede from vision 
and you begin thinking of Sir William Joynson-Hicks. Yellow and 
black, the slice of enamel fascinates your eyes: ‘“‘ Horra-Borra Bridge, 
River Avon.” 
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HESE things are bad enough ; they are almost universally abused ; 

they ought to be removed. But we recoil in horror before the latest 
proposal of the R.A.C. which, after long meditation and preparation, has — 
triumphantly gone one better than the A.A. The R.A.C. announces that 
beginning on the Bath Road as a corpus vile, it desires (subject to the 
connivance of local councils) to erect signs at the entrances to towns and 
villages giving lists of the “‘ features of interest” therein to be sought. 
Walking up Kingsway one day last month we saw in the window of an 
enterprising agent what is described as “ a preliminary specimen ” of the 
sort of thing which may shortly, in this country, provide us with an 
equivalent for the engaging notices which constantly greet the motorist 
in America. “The Chamber of Commerce Greets you: Population, 
IQI4, 3,000; 1926, 10,000,” and “‘ Welcome to Troy!” Here it is, 
though we can only give the words and not the unpleasantness of the 
lettering : 

(R.A.C. Badge.) 
CAERWENT 
THE ROMAN 
VENTA SILURUM 
TOWN WALLS & GATEWAYS 
FORUM ; TEMPLE : ARENA 
INTERESTING PARISH CHURCH 
MEMORIAL OF FAMOUS 
ROMAN GENERAL 
ALTAR OF MARS, MOSAIC FLOORS, Etc. 

A footnote on the advertisement of this monstrosity states : 

These signs are intended to encourage a regard for the antiquities and picturesque 
details of British landscape on the part of motorists and other road-users by 
setting forth the points of interest at the entrances to towns and villages in a 
restrained and dignified manner (our italics). | 


If anything could make us feel inclined to use in print the stronger ex- 
pletives in our language, this would be it. ; iil 
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4 ee specimen exhibiting these notices is probably better than most. 
i Roman remains are exceptional things, and commonly associated 
with notice-boards and gate-money. The ordinary village or small town 
will probably have to have lists like this: ‘‘ Stye Porcorum. Church : 
Norman Doorway. Two Interesting Tombs. Next Street on Left. 
Beautiful View at End. Third Street on Right. Old Thatched Cottage. 
Manor House End of Town: Joshua Blenkinsop Was Born Here.” 
Very little information can be given. What is given can only duplicate, in 
an abbreviated form, what is provided in the multitude of guide-books 
now issued, some of which are possessed by almost every motorist. But 
even where this is not so, most of us will strongly resent being robbed of 
the pleasures of discovery. If one wanders about an old town, one does 
not want the R.A.C. to accompany one as a director of taste. Guide-books 
can be purchased when we want them; when we don’t feel like them, 
and wish for something more of a lonely adventure, let us have it. This 
labelling process has started : where will it stop? If the R.A.C. is to begin 
by placarding villages, there is no reason why it should not next put u 

notices on trees and marshes saying: “‘ This is a Very Old Oak,” or 
“Spotted Fritillary Found Here.” It is all just as offensive in its way as 
the defilement of the landscape by advertisement which has been rather 
mitigated of late years. There was once a soap-firm which approached 
the local authorities at Dover for permission to put up on the celebrated 
white cliffs there a notice: “These Cliffs Were Washed with ’s 
Soap.” It would be no great improvement on that to have a notice up on 
the corner of the cliffs, headed by the R.A.C. device, and saying: “‘ Do 


Not On Any Account Miss These Noble Cliffs, One of Which Was 


Mentioned by Shakespeare.” We sincerely trust that the Scapa Society, 
under Mr. John Bailey, will get on to the R.A.C. as quickly as they can. 
Useful work has been done of late by the National Trust, the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds, and other public-spirited associations ; in the 
near future we hope for a great result from the labours of the Society for 
the Preservation of Rural England, the foundation of which has made so 
notable Mr. Guy Dawber’s tenure of office as President of the R.I.B.A. 


_ But all the improvements and rescues that such societies can effect must 
appear trivial compared with the damage that will be done if the R.A.C. 


_ scheme is generally adopted, and these maddening tickets are affixed to 


every hamlet in the country. Many of our readers must belong to the 
R.A.C. or the A.A.; let them write in to these two organisations and 
protest against their taking the British landscape in hand : it is not their 
business. Let them concentrate on a revision of the basis of motor 
taxation, and they shall have our blessing. 
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S we go to press we hear of the death of Sir Charles Walston, at one 
time Slade Professor of Fine Arts in the University of Cambridge. 


| Sir Charles was by birth an American Jew called Waldstein ; it was 
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characteristic of him that he stuck to the German spelling until the last 
stages of the war, and then adopted an English spelling as a gesture. He 
was a born enthusiast, but with the qualities and limitations of such : 
generous, inquiring, energetic, a little voluble, a little rash. Colder people 
may make sport of this type, but very little would ever happen without 
them. Sir Charles wrote on a great variety of subjects, ranging from Greek 
archeology to politics: behind all his activities was a passion for the 
Hellenic ideal of life which made him equally ardent about excavation 
and the fostering of the revived Olympic Games. The project nearest 
to his heart of late years was the uncovering of Herculaneum. Shortly 
before the war, he conducted a campaign with this in view: the Italian 
Government, inspired by the late Commendatore Boni, declined to allow 
Herculaneum to be dug up unless every stone and every manuscript 
that was discovered was handed over to itself. At the same time, the then — 
Government of Italy would not provide the money—estimated to be about 
the cost of a cruiser—for the work, and it seemed as though the treasures 
of this town, though bound to be immeasurably more interesting than 
those of Pompeii, and likely to include actual manuscripts of classical 
writers, would never in our time be unearthed. But a few weeks before 
Sir Charles’s death there came the announcement by Signor Mussolini 
that he proposed to institute a through excavation of Herculaneum in 
1928. This is not the place for a discussion of the manifold activities of 
Signor Mussolini: but if he carries out his project with regard to 
Herculaneum, he will make, all over the civilised world, large numbers of 
friends who will be prepared to waive a great many of their opinions in his 
favour. 
77) a a 


I; is announced that a million pounds have been put up to establish 
what is called a British Hollywood. Central studios are to be built near 
London, and a number of eminent authors have already been “ tied up ” 
for their world-rights. Novelists, artists, actors and producers galore 
have been obtained : all that now remains will be to produce a few good 
films. ‘The British film industry has in the past suffered from three things 
principally : lack of climate, lack of capital and lack of brains. The 
climate, we are assured, is no longer a difficulty ; the capital will now 
apparently be available ; the brains remain to be used. We are always 
slow in our exploitation of new inventions, and it may be, that though late 
in the field, British film-producers will at last justify their existence. 
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ALTER LEAF, who has died at the age of seventy-four, was one of the 
most energetic men of his generation, and drove himself hard until the 
end. He was an exceptionally fine example of the scholarly banker, who is 
; by no means uncommon in our annals ; he had, in point of fact, originally 
intended to devote himself‘entirely to scholarship and literature, and it was only a 
succession of deaths in the family which compelled him two years after he became a 
Fellow of Trinity at Cambridge to enter the firm of Leafs. Once in the business 
world, he soon made his presence felt there ; he was Chairman of the London Chamber 
of Commerce in 1887, Chairman of the Committee of London Clearing Banks in 1918- 
1919, President of the Institute of Bankers, 1919-1921, while his annual addresses 
as Chairman of the Westminster Bank were regarded as among the most important 
economic pronouncements of their kind. The picture of his administrative versatility 
is not complete, even when we add that he had also been Vice-President of the Alpine 
Club, President of the Hellenic Society, and President of the Classical Association. 
His most notable work as a scholar was probably done in connection with the study 
of Homeric geography ; but he was best known to the general reading public as a 
collaborator with Andrew Lang and Ernest Myers in that translation of the Iliad into 
English prose, which was the companion of the familiar Butcher and Lang Odyssey. 
Translations from the Russian, Greek and Persian were also to be found among his 
numerous publications. Shrewd, downright, full of vitality, and of multifarious 
interests, Dr. Leaf had a very wide circle of friends who will find him irreplaceable. 
He married*a daughter of John Addington Symonds. 
7] a a 
EORGE STURT, who has died at an advanced age, was unknown to the public 
save under his pseudonym of George Bourne. His books—especially the Bettes- 
worth Book, the Memoirs of a Surrey Labourer, Change in the Village,and The Wheel- 
wright’s Shop—were records of a rural life that is passing in the home counties. ‘The 
last-named and most recent was, in large measure, autobiographical ; until new 
methods drove out the old, Sturt, like his father before him, was a master-wheel- 
wright, taking the mediaeval craftsman’s pride in his work. ‘The books, much admired 
by his fellow-writers, have never had their full due. We hope shortly to publish a 
long critical examination of them. Certainly Sturt was one of the most retiring of 
men ; his interests lay in the life around him. 
a ag 77] 
HE Oxford University Press hopes to publish during 1927 a new volume of the 
Dictionary of National Biography, covering the years 1912-1921. The editors are 
the Regius Professor of Modern History, Mr. H. W.C. Davis, and Mr. J.R. H. Weaver 
of Trinity, and among the contributors will be Mr. J. C. Bailey, Mr. Robert Bridges, 
Professor Julian Huxley, Mr. Laurence Binyon, Sir Herbert Stephen and Professor 
J. A. Thomson. The new volume will make it possible to include the lives of Joseph 
Chamberlain, W. G. Grace, Walter Crane and Lord Kitchener, besides those of more 
modern ‘“‘ worthies ” such as Henry James, Sir Herbert Tree and J. E. Flecker. 


- Sir Sidney Lee, who died in 1926 and was for long prominently associated with the 
- dictionary, will normally come in the volume 1922-1930. A slight exception, however, 
has been made and an account of him, “ mainly with reference to his editorial activity,” 


will be prefixed to this volume now in the press. 
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NE of the ways in which the Twentieth Century Dictionary of National Biography 
Ooi differ from the main work is that, whereas the latter is in one alphabetical 
series, the former will be printed as ‘“‘a series of (more or less) decennial volumes, 
each a complete alphabet.” The one-volume concise Dictionary will be treated 
differently, the twentieth-century part being reset and arranged in one alphabet. 
a a 
WO famous English chroniclers are about to be reprinted. Messrs. Dent 
2) Ea an edition, in eight volumes, of The Principal Navigations of Hakluyt. 
The%text followed will be that used in the standard edition edited by S. Douglas 
Jackson in 1903 and now out of print. There will be an introduction by Mr. Masefield 
and the illustrations are composed of sixty-four photogravure plates chosen from 
pictures, prints and maps related to and contemporary with Hakluyt’s narrative, and 
sixty-four full-page line-drawings, by Thomas Derrick. The size of the volumes is 
8” x 54”, bound in grey-green cloth, lettered and decorated in gold. The first two 
volumes will be published in April and the remaining volumes will appear in pairs 
during June, September and October. The price is 7s. 6d. per volume, but orders 
are taken for complete sets only. 
o a a 
HE other historian is Froissart, whose Chronicles are being prepared in a 
Shakespeare Head Edition, also in eight volumes. This will, however, be 
limited to three hundred and twenty copies for sale, at twenty-five guineas the set. Lord 
Berners’ translation was printed for Henry VIII. by Pynson in 1523-1525, and this 
is the first true reprint of that text, made direct from the copy in the Grenville Library 
at the British Museum. The arms and devices of six hundred English, Scottish and 
Irish princes and knights, together with “ those of the more notable foreign sovereigns, 
and knights ” drawn by Mr. Paul Woodroffe and hand-coloured, will illustrate the 
text. A not entirely happy attempt to recapture chivalry dedicates this new edition 
to the descendants of “‘the sovereigns, princes and knights whose deeds are chronicled.” 
So the soldiers, who made possible the deeds and gave matter for the chronicles, are 
still mute and inglorious. 
| a @ 
E have received a copy of an attractive new quarterly entitled Antiquity, whose. 
aim is ‘‘to summarise and criticise the work of those who are recreating the 
past.” The editorial also announces that “ we shall keep our readers informed about 
important discoveries made and books published ; and we shall warn them of mares’ 
nests.”” The first number includes interesting articles on The Roman Frontier in 
Britain by Mr. R. G. Collingwood, The Danube Thoroughfare by Mr. V.G. Childe, and 
Prehistoric Timber Circles by Mrs. M. E. Cunnington, who writes of “a type of 
prehistoric burial place which occurs comparatively frequently on the Downs of 
Wiltshire,” and is in shape suggestive of Stonehenge. This number is indeed rather 
full of Stonehenge (there is an article on Stonehenge as an Astronomical Instrument and 
many allusions), but that is not to say that Antiquity is not varied in matter,—as news 
of the Huelva Hoard in Spain and information on Maori Hill-Forts will show. The 
Editor, Mr.O. G.S. Crawford, has an article on Lyonesse that is especially good reading. 
A note of breathlessness is given by the pages Forthcoming Excavations, where we 
read that at Durrington, “ Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Cunnington will resume excavations 
on this site during the first week in June,” while Professor Donald Atkinson will be 
busy at Ribchester “‘ from about 21 March to 16 April,” and it is safe to say that any 


one who has read Antiquity, which may be obtained through booksellers for 5s. 6d., 
will be sure to turn up at Durrington and Ribchester. 
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Modern Portraits : 
-L—EDITH EVANS 
by Powys Evans 
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XXVI EPIGRAMS 


I 
For a Sundial 


N soft deluding lies let fools delight. 
A Shadow marks our days ; which end in Night. 


II 


For the Same 


OW slow the Shadow creeps: but when ’tis past 
How fast the Shadows fall. How fast ! How fast ! 


Ill 


For the Same 


OSS and Possession, Death and Life are one. 
There falls no shadow where there shines no sun. 


IV 
For the Same 


NAVE on the rare occasions when the Sun 
Is shining, I am only here for fun. 


V 


For the Same 


Has in a glade, where few may know me, I 
Mark the tremendous process of the sky. 
So does your inmost soul, forgotten, mark 

The Dawn, the Noon, the coming of the Dark. 
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VI 
On Juliet 


RE there Muses? Are there Graces ? 
Are there then immortal faces ? 

No man living saw them yet. 

I to-day saw Juliet. 


Vil 


On the Same 


Hr2 did the Party go in Portland Square ? 
I cannot tell you ; Juliet was not there. 
And how did Lady Gaster’s Party go? 

Juliet was next me, and I do not know. 


Vill 


On the Same 


UPID, having found his sight, he 
Ran at once for Aphrodite. 
Aphrodite said: “ My Pet 
That’s not me—it’s Juliet ! ” 


IX 
On the Same 


HE little owl that Juliet loved is dead. 
Pallas Athene took him when she said 
She brooked no rival. Meaning by this word 

That Aphrodite should not keep her bird. 


On he Same 


ERE Juliet lived. And who was Juliet pray ? 
I met her once upon a summer’s day. 


XI 
To the Same 


Me SOWARDS the evening of your splendid day 

Those who are little children now, shall say 
(Finding this verse), “ Who wrote it, Juliet ? ” 
And you will answer gently: “ I forget.” 
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To the Same 


(with an enormous Diamond) 


HIS Diamond, Juliet, will adorn 

Ten thousand beauties yet unborn, 
While my strong verse, forever new, 
Shall still adorn immortal you. 


XIil 


On the Same 


HEN Juliet frowns, the rolling clouds of doom 
Y Confound all heaven in universal gloom ; 
But the empyrean’s unnumbered miles 
Are drowned in one vast light when Juliet smiles. 


XIV 


On Godolphin- Jackson 


ODOLPHIN-JACKSON’S regal pride 
Is Yankee on the mother’s side. 

And Transatlantic, truth to tell, 

On the financial side as well. 


XV 


On the Same 


HEARD to-day Godolphin say 

He never gave himself away. 
Come! Come! Godolphin, Scion of kings, 
Be generous in little things ! 


XVI 
On Aria Sleeping 


AY, Vi Aria sleeps I do prepare to write 

How the still glories of that Heavenly sight 
Had moved great Jove to leave Olympus, floor,— 
But Aria wakes and I will write no more. 
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XVII 


On the Same 


VV Aria sleeps, the enraptured watcher sings 
Her lids the loveliest of all lovely things. 
But when she wakes, he knows in glad surprise 
Those lovely lids less lovely than those eyes. 


XVIII 


On Vital Statistics 


“* TLL fares the land, to hastening ils a prey*, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
But how much more unfortunate are those 
Where wealth declines and population grows. 


* This line ts execrable ; and I note it. 
I quote 1t as the faulty Poet wrote it, 


XIX 


On a Face 


FACE Sir Joshua might have painted. Yea ; 
Sir Joshua painted anything for pay. 


he: 
On a Politician 


HIS Politician, dead and turned to clay 

Will make a clout to keep the wind away. 
I am not fond of draughts, and yet I doubt 
If I could get myself to touch that clout. 


XXI 


On Yet Another 


AME to her darling Shifter glory gives 
And Shifter is immortal, while he lives. 
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On a Puritan 


lt served his God so faithfully and well 
That now he sees him face to face, in hell. 


XXII 


On the little God 


HE love of God which leads to realms above 
Is contre-carréd by the God of Love. 


XXIV 
On two Ministers of State 


UMP says that Caliban’s of gutter breed, 
And Caliban says Lump’s a fool indeed, 
And Caliban, and Lump, and I are all agreed. 


XXV 


On Chelsea 


I AM assured by Dauber’s wife 
That Dauber’s always true to life. 
I think his wife would far prefer 
That Dauber should be true to her. 


XXVI 


Her Smile in Sleep 


A Wire your smile is moved with loss, alas ! 
Asleep, your smile has found its harbourings. 
You smile awake upon the things that pass. 

You smile in sleep upon eternal things. 


H. BELEOG 
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A Last Judgment 
H: heard an angel say now look for love, and look 


For lust the burning city of his heart replied. 

And the angel whom his heart had life-time-long denied, 
In silence stood apart and watched him while he took 
The scarlet and the sceptre and the crown of pride,— 
Calling for the masquerade and music of his minions,— 
Calling for the loves whose murdered eyes had left him wise 
With phantasies of flesh in wind-bewailed dominions. 


* * * * 


Their tongues were guttering lights ; their songs were sated revels ; 
Their mimicries that sank to whispers and withdrew 

Were couriers of corruption. Mocked and maimed, he knew 

For scrawls on dungeon walls his priapismic devils. 


* * * * 


He woke ; the sceptre broke ; and cast away the crown ; 
Fought blindly with the strangling of the scarlet gown ; 
Cried out on hell and heaven, and saw the burning-bright 
Angel with eyes inexorable and wings, once white 

For mercy, now by storming judgment backward blown ; 
Saw absolution changed to unrelenting stone ; 

Shrieked ; and aghast his ghost from flesh was whirled away 
On roaring gales of gloom. . . . He heard an angel say... . 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
FOUR POEMS 


For the Dead who died Young 


AM glad for the dead 
I Who died before spring 
Had learned to bring grief 
With the budding leaf 
And the new-fledged wing ; 


For eyes that have seen 
The heavens’ full arc. 

Span worlds of delight, 

And are shut to-night 
In the mouldy dark ; 
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For ears that have heard 
The eternal breath 

Blow spring to the shore, 

And can hear no more, 
Being stuffed with death. 
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For hearts that have known 
Young love, and the sweet 

Desires, and the pain, 

And never again 


Shall tremble and beat : 


For these I rejoice,— 

I mourn not. O, fair 
Were their days, though brief : 
Before life was grief, 

And April despair. 


Motors 


ORNS and wheels, when they make 
Great noise by night 
Wake me, and I must take 
Note of their flight. 


Screaming horns, as they go 
East or West, 

Say, Come now, for we know 
Your fancies best. 


Roaring wheels, in their haste 
North or south, 

Say, Look where life runs waste, 
O, thirsty mouth ! 


Say, Look where day is clear, - 
O, clouded eyes ! 

Why longer wait you here 
Under black skies 2 


Hurry ! And then they pass ; 
The night-air chills : 

The slow sand in the glass 
Empties—and fills— 
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Lovers 
I WATCH them go down the lane 


In the glow of the evening sun, 
And I never see them again, 
For twilight is done 
Before they come back, but I hear 
Laughter, and know they are near. 


I know what they say, for I look 

In the great books made by the dead : 
It is written in book upon book 

What lovers have said ; 
It is written what lovers have done. 
Thank God, I never was one ! 


The Coward's Excuse 


HAT virtue is it in a star 
\ \) To send a light so well, so far, 
If God behind the orbit sits 
And lends the guidance of His wits ? 


What virtue is it in a maid 

_ To blush and shrink and look dismayed, 
If God has given angelic ward,— 
Some wingéd swordsman of the Lord ? 


What virtue is it, then, in me 

To run from everything I see,— 
Tempest and precipice and gun,— 
If God has given the legs to run? 


The star is bright, and you admire 
At midnight its eternal fire ; 

The maid is pure, and you behold 
With joy her beauties manifold ; 


But let me warn you plainly, lest 
Misapprehension fill your breast : 
Admire me if you will, but laud 
Of my swift legs belongs to God— 


FRANK MACDONALD 
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SILVER CIRCUS 


By A. E. COPPARD 


ANS SIEBENHAAR, a street porter, is basking on his stool 

in a fine street of Vienna, for anybody to hire for any sort of 

job. He is a huge man with a bulbous hairless face that some- 

how recalls a sponge, and this sponge is surmounted by a flat 
peaked hat encircled by a white band bearing these words in red: Waener 
Dienstmann. His voice, which we shall hear later on, is a vast terrifying 
voice, that seems to tear a rent in Space itself. At fifty years of age Hans 
is a conspicuous man. But, a street porter! Not a profitable way of life, 
yet it must serve, and must continue to serve. It is a hot July morn, 
tropical; there are many noises, but no one speaks. The fruit-stall women 
are silent and hidden, they have pinned newspapers around the edges of 
their big red umbrellas. It is stifling, languorous ; one thinks of lilac, of 
cool sea, of white balloons; the populace tears off its hat, fans itself 
desperately, sips ice in the cafés, and still perspires. The very street sounds 
are injurious to the mind. The drivers of carts wear only their breeches, 
their bodies are brown as a Polynesian’s and lovely to behold. 

Just such a day it was as the day twelve months gone when Mitzi 
Siebenhaar, his second wife, had run away with that Julius Damjancsics. 
Yes, please very much, she had left him. Hans took off his hat. After 
contemplating its interior as if it were a coffer of extraordinary mystery, 
he sighed huskily into it. How was it possible to understand such an 
accident |! Smoothing his brown bald skull with the other hand he collected 
so much sweat upon his hairy freckled fingers that as he shook them the 
drops simply splashed upon the pavement. Young Mitzi! It was het 
youth, ah, God bless, she had the pull of him there, a whole fifteen years, 
fifteen years younger, youth as well as beauty, beauty as well as youth. 
At thirty-five she was as lovely as a girl, fitful and furious just like a girl, 
so he was only able to keep her for one little year ; that is to say, keep het 
faithful, to himself. One little year! That is not long, but for a man o! 
fifty it is so difficult, yes ; but then Julius Damjancsics was just as old. And 
she had gone off with him! What could she see in Julius Damjancsics ! 
How was it possible to understand such an accident? They had all beer 
friends together, and Julius could play the mandoline, but Hans coulc 
pound him into dust. What could she see in Julius Damjancsics ? He 
could crush him in one fist, just like a gherkin. If he had caught them— 
but that was difficult too. Belgrade he had gone to, for Julius Damyancsic: 
was a Serbian, and Buda-Pesth he had gone to, for Mitzi was Hungarian 
but this Julius was a wandering fellow and very deceitful. So. Well, i 
was pitiful to think of in such hot weather, there was nothing to be done 
he had come back to Vienna. And now here he was brooding, here he wa 
groaning ; pitiful to think of. At last he said to himself: “ Let us wip: 
our tears and forget that Christ died. Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritu 


; 
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Sancto,” he murmured, for he was a good Catholic man,.as Father Adolf 
of Stefans Dom could testify. 

“ Porter !” cried a voice. 

Hans looked up quickly and put on his hat. 

“* Sir,”’ said he. 

A big man, with a big important foreign face, and fat and flourishing 
appearance, and shiny black boots with gray cloth tops, stood as it were 
examining the porter. Although the boots were fastened with what 
appeared to be pearl buttons, they were rather uncared for, but to offset 
this a large gold watchchain was lavishly displayed, with jewelled tiepin 
and studs. ‘he man’s fists were in his trousers pockets ; he twirled a 
long thin cigar between his rich red lips. Immense and significant, he 
might have been a Turk or a Tartar, but he was neither ;_ he was the boss 
of a Roumanian Circus. 

‘““ Come with me, I want you,” and the huge Hans followed the circus 
man to a bier-garten where was waiting another man who might have been 
a Tartar ora Turk. He called him Peter, he was certainly his brother, and 
Peter called him Franz. All three sat down and drank together. 

“Tell me, Hans Siebenharr,” said Franz, “ you are a strong man? ”’ 

““ Yes, I am a strong man, that is so.” 

“You have a good voice ? ” 

“Please . . .’’ Hans paused. ‘“ I am no singer, not much.” 

“Ah! No, no,no. You have a strong voice to speak, to shout, you can 
make great sounds with your voice ? ”’ 

“O ay,” Hans agreed, “ I have a strong voice, that is so, very strong, 
I can make a noise.’’ And there and then he accorded them a succession of 
hearty bellows in testimony. ‘There was only one other occupant of the 
bier-garten, a man with an Emperor Franz-Josef sort of face and white 
whiskers like the wings of an easy chair, who sat smoking a china pipe 
under an acacia tree. And he seemed to be deaf, for he did not take the 
slightest notice of the appalling outcry. Two waiters rushed with alarm 
into the garden, but Franz waved them away. 

“Good,” said Franz reflectively. “‘ Listen now.” And sitting there 
between the brothers, Hans heard them propound to him a scheme that 
smote him with amazement and bereft him of sympathy ; it filled him 
indeed with any and every emotion but that of satisfaction. They wanted 
him, in brief, to become a tiger. 

“ No.” Hans was indignant, and he was contemptuous. “I do not 
understand, but I do not do this.” 

Not at once—they cried—not to-day. No, no. Plenty of time, a week’s 
time in fact. And they would instruct him in the art of impersonating a 
tiger, they would rehearse him, and for a single performance, one night 
only, they would give him two hundred Austrian shillings. Peter the ‘Turk 
declared it was far too much money. Franz the Tartar invoked his God. 

There is more in this—thought Hans—than meets my ear; I have to 


beware of something. Aloud he enquired: “Two hundred shillings ? ” 
4E 
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“Two hundred,” said Peter. 

“Shillings,” echoed Franz, scratching the table with a wooden toothpick. 

‘‘ And, please very much, I am to do?” ; 

They told him what he was to do. He was to be sewn up in the skin 
of a tiger ; he was to enact the part of a tiger in their menagerie ; he was 
to receive two hundred shillings. Very very simple for a strong man. 
Hans Siebenhaar was to be sewn up in the tiger’s hide for two hundred 
shillings ; he was to prance and fight and hideously roar in the best way 
he knew so that the hearts of the audience be rocked within them and fly 
into their throats—and the two hundred shillings was his. It was his voice, 
it was because of his great bellowing tigerish voice that they had come to 
him. Such a voice was worth some riches to them, and so they were going 
to pay two hundred shillings for his services. 

“ Two hundred shillings ? ” murmured Hans. 

“‘ Two hundred,” said Peter, and Franz said ‘“‘ Two hundred.” 

It is not—thought Hans—to be sneezed at, but there is more in this than 
strikes my hearing ; I must be wary. 

‘“‘ Why do you not have,” he asked them, “a real tiger?” 

‘“‘ But we had ! ” they both cried. 

‘** And now he is dead,” said Peter. 

‘‘ A real proper tiger,”’ Franz declared. 

‘“‘ But now he is dead,” repeated his brother. ‘““ Ah, he had paws like a 
hassock.”’ 

“* And the ferocity ! ” 

“* Beautiful,” said Peter. “‘ He died of grief.” 

“No, no, no,” objected Franz. “‘ I would not say that of this tiger.” 

“But yes,” affirmed Peter. “‘ Of grief. He loved me, and lately I 
married again.” 

“The heart was broken, yes, perhaps,” Franz admitted. 

“ His voice died away like a little whistle,’ there was sorrow in Peter’s 
eyes. ‘‘ No fury.” 

“Two hundred shillings,” said Franz. 

“ Brrr-o-o-o-owh !”” Hans suddenly roared, and skipping up he began 
capering and pawing madly about the garden. ‘‘ Ookah, pookah, boddle, 
oddle, moddle, miowh ! ” he roared. 

The deaf old gentleman with the Franz-Josef whiskers gently laid his 
china pipe on the table before him; he neither observed nor heeded 
Hans, he only. put his fingers into his mouth and extracted his false teeth. 
These he calmly examined, as if they were a foreign substance he had never 
noticed before and was wondering how it came to be there. Hans began 
crashing over the tables and chairs ; waiters rushed into the garden and, 
flinging themselves upon the perspiring maniac, rolled himover into acorner. 

“That is good ! ”’ cried Franz, “‘ very good.” 

‘‘ Absolutely,” Peter said, ‘“ absolutely |” 


Three waiters clung to Hans Siebenhaar with the clear intention of 
throttling him. 
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“ Enough!” shouted Franz. “ Let him go,” and with his powerful 
hands he dragged two of the waiters from the prostrate body of Hans as 
you would draw two pins from a pin-cushion, and likewise did Peter do 
with the other waiter. 

“ It is all right,”’ said Franz, and Peter said it was quite all right. They 
gave the waiters a few coins and soothed them. In the meantime Hans had 
resumed his seat, and the deaf old gentleman was replacing his teeth. 

_To Hans the brothers said: “ Listen,” and Hans listened. Their 
circus-menagerie was now on view in The Prater, and at the festival next 
week they had contemplated to stage a novel performance, nothing less 
than a combat between a lion and a tiger—ah, good business !—but just 
at this critical moment what does their tiger do ? 

“It dies,” suggested Hans. 

““ Dies,” agreed Franz. “It dies. So now!” 

“Yes, now ?”’ Hans said, and nodded. 

“You must be our tiger, that is the simple fact of the business. You 
have the voice of a tiger, and the character. You will get the two hundred 
shillings. Hooray! It is like lapping honey, yes.” 

“ But what is this ?” cried Hans. “‘ To fight a lion!” 

“Pooh,” Peter said. “It is more friendly and harmless than any 
kitten.” 

“No,” said Hans. “‘ No.” 

“Yes,” said Franz. “‘ Yes. It is, it is a caterpillar, I tell you.” 

“No!” shouted Hans. 

“It has no teeth.” 

“Not I,” cried the intended victim. 

“‘ Tt has been in our family for a hundred years.” 

*“* Never,” declared Hans with absolute finality, and he got up as if to 
go. But the brothers seized each an arm and held him down in his chair. 

‘“* Have no fear, Mr. Siebenhaar ; it will love you. Two hundred and 
fifty shillings ! ” 

“No, I will not; ha!” 

“Mr. Siebenhaar, we can guarantee you. Three hundred shillings,” 
said Peter. 

“ And fifty,’ added Franz. 

“Three hundred and fifty!’ repeated Hans. “So? But what? I 
cannot fight a lion. No. No. I am not a woman, I have my courage, but 
what is three hundred and fifty shillings for my life’s blood and bones ? ” 
In short, a lion was not the kind of thing Mr. Siebenhaar was in the habit 
of fighting. ; 

‘“ Ach! Your blood and bones will be as safe as they are in your 


trousers. You have not to fight this lion. . . .’ 


“No, I will not, ha!” seca’ 
“| . . you have only to play with it. This lion does not fight, 


_ Mr. Siebenhaar, it will not, it cannot.” 


Ce eS ee 


“Why so?” 
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“ Tt is too meek, it is like a lamb in a meadow that cries Baa. You have 
only to prance about before it and roar and roar, to make a noise and a fuss. 
It will cringe before you. Have no fear of him. A show, you understand, 
make a show.” 

“T understand a show,” said Hans, ‘‘ but, please very much, permit 
me, I will not make a spectacle of my blood and bones.” 

“So help me heaven!” shouted Franz, exasperated, “‘ do you think 
we want your bones ? ” 

“Not a knuckle !”’ cried Hans. 

Peter intervened. ‘‘ You misunderstand us, Mr. Siebenhaar ; we desire 
only entertainment, we do not want a massacre.” 

“You do not want a massacre ! ”’ 

‘“\ massacre is very well in its way, perhaps, in its time and place,” 
Peter continued, “‘ but a massacre is one thing, and this is another.” 

“Thank you,” said Hans, “ it is very clear, that is very good.” 

And Franz and Peter intimated that they were simple men of business 
whose only care it was to bring joy and jollity into the life of the Viennese 
populace ; that the fury of the lion was a figment, its courage a mockery, 
its power a profanation of all men’s cherished fears. If there was one 
animal in the world more deserving the kindness and pity of mankind, 
more subservient, more mercifully disposed than any other—Franz 
assured him—it was a lion. And if there was one lion among all 
lions more responsive to the symptoms of affection—added Peter— 
it was this identical lion. Was three hundred and fifty shillings nothing 
to him?” 

“No,” Hans conceded. 

“Ts it a bunch of beans ? ” 


PNG, oO. 
“Three hundred and fifty shillings is three hundred and fifty shillings, 
is it not?” Peter questioned him ; and Hans replied: ‘‘ For what is 


past, yes ; but for what is yet to come, no. The future—pardon, gentle- 
men—does not lie in our behinds.” 

_ “ Three hundred and fifty shillings is three hundred and fifty shillings, — 
it is not a bunch of beans,” said Franz severely. They had men in their 
employ who implored him on their knees to be honourably permitted to 
enact the part of this tiger, but they had not the physique, they had not 
the voice, and, if Mr. Siebenhaar would pardon him, they had not the 
artist’s delicate touch. One thing he, Franz, was certain of : he knew an 
artist when he saw one, hence this three hundred and fifty shillings. 

At the end of it all Hans once more determined to wipe his tears and 
forget that Christ died. In effect, he agreed to be sewn up on such and 
such a date in the tiger’s hide and to make a manifestation with Messrs. 
Franz and Peter’s ingenuous lion, on the solemnest possible undertaking | 
that no harm should befall his own blood and bones. 


“ Thunder and lightning! What could harm you ? ” 
““ Good.” 
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And after parting from Hans, and when they were well out of hearing, 
Mr. Franz said “‘ Ha ha!” and Mr. Peter said ‘“‘ Ho ho!” 


II 


Hans Siebenhaar had several rehearsals before the eventful day. Sub- 
mitting himself to be sewn up in the tiger’s skin, he dashed his paws upon 
the floor, pranced, gnashed, snarled, whirled his mechanical tail, and 
delivered himself of a gamut of howls eminently tigerish. Perfectly 
satisfactory. 

“Where,” Hans would ask, ‘‘ do you keep this old lion ? ” 

“Yes,” the brothers always replied, ‘‘ he is not well, he is sleeping ; 
you see him next time.” 

And thus it happened that Hans did not see his adversary until they 
met in the cage of battle. The morning of that day was dull and Hans too 
was dull, for on awaking he felt so strange, so very unwell, that he greatly 
feared he would have to send Franz word that he could not come to perform 
his tiger ; but as the day wore on and brightened, Hans, sitting on his 
stool in the sunny street, brightened with it, and while thinking of the three 
hundred and fifty shillings his sickness left him. A nice sum of money that! 
And what would he do with it? Ah, please very much, what would he 
not have done if Mitzi, the shameless one, had not forsaken him! They 
might have gone again, as they had gone of old, on one of those excursions 
to the Wiener Wald. He liked excursions, they were beautiful. With 
their happy companions they could climb the mountains, prowl in the 
forest for raspberries and mushrooms, and at noon they would sit under the 
chestnuts in the bzer-garten at The Hunter’s Meadow and lap the rich 
soup and gulp lager and talk of love and wealth and food and childhood. 
That was life, that was wonderful ! Then they would all go and loaf in the 
grass and Mitzi would throw off her frock and lie half naked, browning 
her sleek shining body, while Julius Damjancsics thrummed his mandoline 
and they all murmured songs. Ah, such music! She loved it. She had a 
dimple behind each shoulder, a rare thing, very beautiful. In the cool of 
the evening there would be dancing, and they would be at Dreimarkstein 
in time to see the fireworks go up from The Prater—he liked fireworks, 
lovely. Or to the trotting races, they might go, and win some more money, 
for when luck was on you the fancy could never deceive ; beautiful 
horses, he loved horses. Or to the baths at Ganse-hatfel—the things one 
could do with a little money ! But there was no longer any Mitzi, she had 
gone with Julius Damjancsics. Gone wife, gone friend ; there were no 
more journeys now. But a man with three hundred and fifty shillings 
need never lack companions, there was a lot of friendship in three hundred 
and fifty shillings. But that Mitzi—she was very beautiful, that little 
Mitzi. 

So the day wore on and the evening came and The Prater began to 
sparkle with the lights of its many booths and cafés, to throb with its much 
music, for youth was gallant and gay and there was love and money in the 
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world. It was the hour at last. Hans had been sewn up in the tiger skin. 
Now he crouched in a corner of a shuttered cage, alone, trembling in. 
darkness, seeing no one and seen of none. There was a door in the side of 
his cage that led into a large empty lighted cage, and beyond that was. 
another like his own in which walked a lion. Ata certain moment the doors 
of the end cages would be opened and he would have to go into that cen- 
tral cage and face that other beast. But no, he could not, he was limp with 
fear. To the stricken man came the excited voices of the people coming 
in to witness his calamity, and the harsh tones of the trumpeting band 
playing in pandemonium outside on the platform, where there was a large : 
poster of a combat between a tiger and a lion. Hans recalled that the lion's 
teeth were buried in the tiger’s belly amid the gushing blood, and it 
seemed that his very heart violently cried: ‘‘ No! No! Let me out!” 

Beating upon the walls of his cage he gasped: “In Christ’s name, 
let me out ! ”’ but nobody heeded, no one-replied, and although he tore at 
his tiger skin his paws were too cumbersome for him to free himself. 
He was in a trap, he knew now he had been trapped. For an eternal 
anguishing time the clamour went on, then that dreadful side door which 
led into the central cage slid quietly open. Hans saw that this cage was 
yet empty, the lion’s door was still closed, he was to be the first to enter. 
But he averted his eyes, he lay in the corner of his trap and would not budge 
from it. Almighty heaven! was he going to sacrifice himself for a few 
pitiful pieces of silver that he had never seen and never would see? He 
was not fit to do it, he was an old man, even his wife Mitzi had left him for 
another man—did they not know that? And all day long he had been 
unwell, sick as a dog. As he lay in his corner, refusing to budge and 
sweating most intensely, a sharp iron spear came through the bars and 
pricked him savagely in the behind. With a yell he leaped up, trying to 
snatch the spear. He would use it, it would save him—but he could not 
grasp it with his giant paws. Then came bars of red hot iron searing him, 
and more spears ; he was driven screaming into the central cage. The 
door closed behind him and he was left alone behind those terrible bars 
with a vast audience gazing at him. Then, ah then, in a frenzy, an epilepsy 
of fear, he dashed himself so violently against the bars that the crowd was 
spell-bound. The band played riotously on, drowning his human cries. 
The other side door slid open, there was silence in that other cage, but 
he dared not turn to meet whatever was there ; he crouched half swooning, 
until he caught sight of a face in the audience that he knew. Wonder of 
God! It was Mitzi, she herself! O but there was something to fight for 
now, and he turned resolutely. As he did so, there was a titter in the 
audience that surged into general laughter—the lion had come into the 
cage. Truly, it was a cadaverous lion. Without the least display of 
ferocity or fear it stepped quietly into that cage and fixed its strong eyes 
upon the eyes of its enemy. Nota leap did it make, not a roar did it give, it 
padded forwards quietly, and the tiger retreated before it. Thus they 
circled and circled round the cage. Would that mocking laughter never stop? 
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God! Hans could bear it no longer, he turned and faced the lion, in 
appearance bold though trembling in his soul. The lion paused too. 

“ Pater noster qut es in coelis,” Hans gasped involuntarily. 

To his unspeakable astonishment he heard the lion answer : 

‘“ Et ne nos inducas in tentationem. Sed libera nos a malo.’ 

In an incredible flash Hans realised that the lion also was a spurious 
creature like himself ; his fears vanished, he knew now the part he had to 
play, and he hurled himself upon the lion, howling : 

“ Brrr-o-o-owh ! Ookah, pookah, boddle, oddle, moddle, miowh ! ” 

Over theyrolled, lionand tiger,together,and the onlookersshookwithmirth 

“Not so rough, brother!” cried a voice from inside the lion, and the 
tones struck a strange echo in the mind of Hans Siebenhaar. They dis- 
engaged and stood up on all fours facing each other. From the moment’s 
silence that ensued there issued a piercing cry of fear from a woman in the 
audience. Hans turned, the lion turned. It was Mitzi, shrieking “ Julius ! 
Watch out!”’ Hans’ throbbing mind caught at that fatal name, Julius. 
By all the gods, was it possible ! Heaven and hell, he would tear the heart 
out of that lion! Not so rough, brother | Ha, ha, he knew it now, that voice! 
Ho, ho! and with a cruel leap he jumped with his heels savagely in the 
middle of the lion’s back, the back of Julius Damjancsics, thief of Mitzi 
the beloved of Hans, and down sank the lion with the tiger tearing at its 
throat as fearfully as any beast of the jungle. Ah, but how the people 
applauded ; this was good in spite of deception! They had paid to see 
a real lion and a real tiger contending, and they felt defrauded, insulted, 
but this was goody yes, it was very comical, good, good. When they 
noticed a man’s hand appear outside the flapping paw of the tiger their joy 
was unbounded. 

“Tear him ! ” they cried, as one cries to a hound with a fox. “ Ha, ha, 
tear him!’ And Hans’ loosened hand ripped up the seam in the lion’s 
neck, and his hand went searching within the rent for a throat to tear. 
At once the teeth of Julius ground themselves upon it ; in a trice Hans’ 
smallest finger was gone, severed. But Hans never uttered a cry, he gripped 
the throat with his wounded hand and crushed everlastingly upon it, 
moment after moment, until he knew that Julius Damjancsics was gone, 
and forever, to hell or glory, whatever destiny had devised for him. The 
lion moved no more, it lay on its back with its hind legs crooked pre- 
posterously, its forelegs outspread like one crucified. ‘The people hushed 
their laughter as Hans slunk trembling and sweating from that droll oaf 
wrapped in a lion’s skin. He was afraid of it now, and he crawled on all 
fours to thé bars of the cage. The thing behind him was awfully still. 
The onlookers were still. They were strange, as strange as death. Mitzi 
was there, craning forward, her face as pale as snow. Hans caught hold 
of the cage bars and lifted himself to his feet. The onlookers could hear 
wild tormenting sobs bursting from the throat of the tiger as it hung 
ridiculously there. The door of Hans’ first cage now slid open again, it 
was finished, he could go. But Hans did not go. 
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BEETHOVEN 


By SCOTT GODDARD 
I 


T was Berlioz and Wagner who first drew attention to the fact that 

behind the musician lies the man. Other arts had long since been 

documented in regard to the lives of their practitioners, and it had been 

felt that no detail was too insignificant to chronicle in the activities 
of those who had created the most splendid works of poetry, story-telling, 
painting and sculpture. If a man could paint the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel, then let us know also what may be told of Vittoria Colonna, for 
by her connection with the artist she has taken on some of the attributes 
of his work. He who created what Walter Pater calls ‘‘ the true type of the 
Michelangelesque—sweetness and strength, pleasure with surprise, an 
energy of conception which seems at every moment about to break through 
all conditions of comely form, recovering, touch by touch, a loveliness found 
usually only in the simplest natural things . . .”’, did he turn to Vittoria 
because he found in her a reflection of that type ? or its antithesis ? Or 
again, it is said that Torrigiano became so enraged with the young Michel- 
angelo that he broke his nose in. Was Michelangelo so unbearable in his 
youth ? What refining process, then, did his life undergo that at the end 
he should choose to sit reading Dante with Vittoria ? Beethoven allowed 
himself to be made the pawn of Giulietta Guicciardi, he who would not 
brook the patronage of princes. Was this a momentary aberration : 
What effect did it have on him? Not without reason do men endeavour 
to discover the hidden influences in great lives. The noisy activities of 
small people need no better recording than they obtain. But the life of a 
Michelangelo or a Beethoven is to be studied, if only in the hope that by 
a process of inference and deduction a right system for the future conduct 
of mankind be found. In the humble study of any great personality (tc 
bend Mr. de Ja Mare’s exquisite phrase to the uses of this case) there lurks 
a kind of eager expectation. 

But musicians have lacked contemporary biographers of a reputable 
kind, and only in modern times have they been drawn themselves to set 
down an impression of events and a discussion of principles. The result 
in Wagner’s case of such a searching autology has been to awaken much 
discussion as to relative values, and it is one of the chief characteristics of 
that arresting book that its vitality is so strong that, though it may aggravate 
one reader, amuse another, it never fails to impress. Had Beethoven been 
persuaded to write his Life—an untenable proposition—or allowed his 
reminiscences to be taken down from his own words and put in order by 
other hands, the result would have had utility for the historian as well as 
interest for the most reverential worshipper. For we are always made 
aware of the paucity of information about Beethoven’s life. Reminiscences 
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of contemporaries have been gathered in and these do something to fill 
out the picture. But at best they are inadequate because of their inco- 
herence and lack of continuity. And it is difficult not to suspect that these 
contemporary notes are, except in a few authenticated instances, half- 
remembered tales put down either carelessly or with annoying insistence 
on petty details. Through all that mass of legend and conjecture no clear 
image of Beethoven’s life is visible. His own conversation-books are 
admirable documents pour servir. But there too, since for the most part 
he replied to the written question without himself having recourse to 
pencil and notebook, the value of those manuscript note-books is fugitive. 
By an unlucky chance there lived no Matthison—that Vasari of the 
musicians—at the time when Mozart and Haydn, Beethoven and Schubert 
were seen, heard and talked of in the streets, concert-rooms and salons of 
Vienna. 

That it was one of the most decisive periods in the history of music 
there is now no doubt. From Italy the supremacy of musical composition 
had passed to Germany. Sebastian Bach, strongly bound to the Church, 
has yet been able to give music a more universally religious meaning than 
any the Lutheran view embraced. His sons, dispersed over northern 
Europe, paid more definite attention to secular instrumental music, one of 
them dimly groping towards that form of movement which Joseph Haydn 
was later to use in his sonatas and quartets. Mozart, learning from Haydn 
and in turn much influencing him, travelling and studying in Italy, 
combined in his operatic music the possibilities of the two styles. And 
in his later symphonic works and his last opera he seemed to be on the verge 
of a discovery that would bring to music an added significance, something 
of the stress of life itself, which would cause the art to alter its manner of 
expression, to cease from being decoration and become instead a profound 
philosophy, charged with a meaning that, though never far from the danger 
of falling into the hands of mere rhetoricians, yet was to have a nearer 
actuality than heretofore. 


II 


Ludwig van Beethoven was born at Bonn on the 15th or 16th of 
December, 1770. Of his mother Beethoven always kept an especial 
“memory, his veneration for her being rendered the greater as he became 
aware of the disillusionment of her own life with his father. From her 
quiet example he must have got the kindly feelings which he was to draw 
on and show in his dealings with his nephew Karl. Beethoven’s father 
was a tenor singer in the court choir. Of his ability little is known. It is 
probable that he was not possessed of much. He was a shifty creature, 
once handsome and gay, later so fallen on evil times as to be saved from 
-penury only by the labours of his son, Ludwig. Drink played havoc with 
a nature already predisposed to excess. From the father the son could 
inherit no virtues. The chief paternal vice of inebriation troubled 
Beethoven’s own life not at all. But it is probable that the tendencies 
4F 
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towards bodily disease, which at least did not hinder the approach of 
deafness, may be Jaid at Johann’s door. _ 

Ludwig’s life at Bonn, with all its worries and difficulties, yet seems to 
have impressed itself on his memory as a period of his existence when joy 
could still be had in thoughts of the future, and when his family life, 
insecure and distasteful as it was in many of its manifestations, yet gave 
him a certain feeling of warmth and affection. Whatever there may have 
been, however, in the society of his relations that could please his young 
fancy was not to be of long duration, and probably, more strong than 
any memory of happy times at Bonn, the struggles attendant upon his 
taking on himself the whole burden of management of the family made the 
most lasting impression on his moral development. 

Apart from an early appearance (at the age of six) at a concert in Cologne 
as pianist, young Beethoven did not make much public headway. He was, 
in a great degree, forced to study the groundwork of executive musician- 
ship. His precocity in this direction was not marked. The father seems 
to have had some idea of the value of a good general education, but unlike 
Leopold Mozart he did not possess the necessary ability—or was too lazy— 
to put his ideas into practice. Ludwig himself is said to have gone to a 
preparatory school, and there the tale of his education ends. We hear of 
him next undergoing, as a mere child, the rude instruction which the 
drunken father and his cup-companion Pfeiffer, arousing the boy at mid- 
night, dealt out to him during the small hours. It was not until Christian 
Gottlob Neefe came to Bonn from Leipzig to be musical director of the 
theatrical company and later organist to the Elector’s court that Beethoven 
got proper instruction in his art. Neefe was a thorough, if limited, musician, 
a true man, a sincere artist. He seems to have won Beethoven’s affection, 
and his influence as friend and teacher was great. With him Beethoven for 
the first time advanced in the grammar of music, and it was Neefe who,, 
less a pedant than a practising artist, opened up to him vistas whose existence 
the boy had until then been unable to realise. 

This new state of affairs began while Beethoven was in his twelfth year. 
Already he was showing signs of that strength of character, robust and! 
vigorous in his outlook on life, that was to make of him the untamed. 
lion of a softer Viennese society. By 1783 he was deputising for Neefe 
as cembalist, and the first published works had appeared—a set of smalll 
pianoforte compositions. More important still, the Elector saw fit, ini 
1784, to settle Beethoven in a court post as assistant organist with a salary’ 
of 150 gulden. In 1787 there came the first journey to Vienna, how 
undertaken by this impecunious young musician, and with what object, 
it is impossible to do more than conjecture. The year before this, Count 
Ferdinand Waldstein had come to Bonn, and between the young patron! 
and the young musician a friendship had sprung up. It is, however, 
hazardous to say that Waldstein was responsible, in any other way than in 
the matter of introductions, for this first Viennese adventure. That 
Beethoven came into contact with Mozart while in Vienna is practically 
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certain. The tale of Mozart’s hearing the young man extemporise on a 
theme that Beethoven had demanded of him, and exclaiming, ‘Keep an 
eye on him—he’ll make a name for himself one day,” is the most trust- 
worthy anecdote of that encounter that has survived. In July he was 
obliged to return to Bonn in some haste for a last sight of his ailing mother. 
She gone, the family was to suffer a process of gradual disintegration, and 
only by Ludwig’s guidance were the fortunes of Johann and the children 
to be kept in some order. Not that his life was wholly overshadowed by 
these vexations. The friendship of the von Breunings and of Waldstein 
afforded him at once an escape and a support. In this way Bonn was a 
preparation for Vienna, and whatever the Viennese society may have found 
in bim that was at all refined in manner must have come from his connec- 
tion with the smaller Bonn circle. 

_ His mother died in 1787. Within two years of that date Beethoven was 
in complete charge of the finances of his family, legally administering half 
of his father’s small salary, and attending to the education of his younger 
brothers. His own duties were connected with the court theatre and chapel, 
and the first important compositions—the pianoforte quartets, Op. 2, the 
music to Waldstein’s Ritterballet, the string trio found among his post- 
humous papers, and some songs—began to appear at this time. On 
Christmas Day, 1790, Joseph Haydn passed through Bonn on his way to 
England, and it is to be surmised that Beethoven at least must have seen 
him, if only from the distance that separated the Viennese composer from 
the minor official of the Bonn court music. It is probable that in 1790 the 
two musicians were still unacquainted. But in 1792 Haydn, having ex- 
perienced the hospitality that London had given him, returned to Vienna, 
stopping at Bonn and noticing with awakening interest a cantata by the 
young local organist. The incident was definitive for Beethoven. Haydn 
passed through Bonn in July. On November roth Beethoven reached 
Vienna, having obtained leave of absence that was to become, in fact, 
absolute. He never returned. To see the Rhine again was to become 
his dearest dream ; but, like the projected visits to Italy and England, 
the wish was not to be accomplished. Not many weeks after his arrival in 
Vienna came the news of his father’s death. 

Beethoven’s first thought was to take lessons from Haydn, the man whose 
fame had attracted him and whose interest in his work had caused him to 
turn his energies to a second attempt on Vienna. What really attracted 
him to the capital at this time was probably a young man’s wish to get 
about and see things. The possibility of Haydn’s teaching being available 
to him there must have given impetus to his desire, for he must by now have 
realised that his lack of knowledge of the higher theory of music was one 
that must be remedied before he could be satisfied with himself as a 
complete musician. His Bonn teachers had guided him in the rudiments 
of composition and executive technique. He was already in full possession 
of the pianoforte. Remained only what Haydn could teach him. This, 
during the year that Beethoven learnt with him, seems to have been less 
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than the younger man expected. Haydn was taken up with his own work 
to an extent that allowed little opportunity for more than a quick cursory 
glance at the compositions and counterpoint exercises that Beethoven 
brought him. Within six months Beethoven had begun to chafe at this 
inappropriate method of teaching, and had persuaded Johann Schenk to 
give him more regular and definite instruction. Schenk, having stipulated 
that this must remain a secret from Haydn, undertook the task. That 
Beethoven and Haydn should find some difficulty in their personal rela- 
tions is not inexplicable, seeing the totally opposite natures and habits of 
the two men. Haydn was by that time at the height of his fame. He who 
had started life the son of a waggon-maker and a domestic servant grad- 
ually made for himself an honourable position and a large fame by his energy 
and application, yet remained throughout his life stamped with the im- 
press of service. 

Beethoven came to Vienna with a precocious knowledge of this world’s 
disagreeable potentialities and a determination to gain for himself as com- 
fortable a position as could be won by hard and continual struggle. But 
though he saw the necessity for this struggle he seems, from the first, to 
have been determined that it was to be a struggle between men equally 
free, and not the submission of a servant to a master. It would not be 
in the same direction as that which Haydn had pursued that he would 
elect to go. And the younger man’s frank manner must have been to 
Haydn an unuttered, but obvious criticism of the life that he himself so 
successfully led. 

The lessons with Haydn, then, were supplemented by secret tuition 
from Schenk. In January, 1794, Haydn left for his second English visit. 
Had he been able to accustom himself to Beethoven it is possible that he 
would have taken his pupil with him, and the result might have been of 
some importance. But he stayed in Vienna, and now, liberated from 
Haydn’s teaching, could take a new master openly. Albrechtsberger 
started to teach him at the beginning of 1794, and the lessons continued 
until April, 1795. At the same time Beethoven went to Salieri, for 
help in composition, especially in the technique of song-writing. These 
lessons, taken at odd times and unsystematically, went on until 1802. 
Ries, writing of Beethoven’s relations with his three teachers, Haydn 
Albrechtsberger and Salieri, says : . 

I knew them all well ; all three of them valued Beethoven highly but were of 
one mind as regards his method of learning. Each of them said that Beethoven was 
always so headstrong and self-willed that there remained much which he had 
refused to undertake as a subject for study that he would only be able to learn 
through bitter experience. : 

But now Beethoven was beginning his career as a composer to some pur- 
pose. The early pianoforte trios were published in 1795, and that year 
the three pianoforte sonatas, Op.2, with the legend “ Joseph Haydn 
gewidmet ” were composed, a first sign of the existence of something 
more than talent. The next year saw the composition of the Op.5 sonatas 
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for violoncello, written for Pierre Duport, and in 1797 the first symphony 
(published in 1801) was begun. It was a time in his life when happiness 
was in its most unalloyed state. The cares of the Bonn days were over, 
with his father dead and his brothers growing up. He himself was begin- 
ning to make his way and to feel stirring within him disquieting mar- 
vellous imaginings. He could write to Wegeler in 1797, “‘ With me things 
go on well, in fact I may say they get better and better.’ The blunt 
provincial was being changed into some semblance of a cultured young man 
of society. But a strong sense of his own worth as a man, joined to a 
growing sense of his position as an artist, made it impossible for the old 
style of servant-patronage to hold him. With the Lichnovsky, Erdédy, 
Brunsvik and Lobkowitz families, even with his pupil the Archduke 
Rudolph, whom he liked and esteemed, he insisted increasingly on equality 
of treatment. 

We see him moving among the society of Vienna, tentatively trying 
to assume the airs and graces of the period, accepting hospitality 
from his princely patrons, living in their houses for weeks at a 
time ; then gradually shedding all this acquired polish, giving up the 
enjoyment of the comfortable quarters that Lichnovsky assigned him, 
returning to lodgings that consisted of a couple of rooms. He still 
came to private concerts given in Lichnovsky’s palace at which his own 
works were given first performance. But he would now sit apart, taking 
no share in the general social intercourse, and those who approached him 
found him forbiddingly austere. | 

There seemed to be a weight on his mind that disturbed the balance of 
existence. Within four years of that incautious letter to Wegeler the case 
had been altered in such a manner as to distort Beethoven’s vision of the 
future. What it was that had come to pass within “ the bear,” as people 
had begun to call him, was hidden from even closest friends. We now 
know something of what he was going through. In a letter dated 6th 
October, 1801, he writes to his brothers : 

O you who look on me and talk about me as being hostile, stubborn, distrustful, 
how unjust you are! You know nothing of the hidden cause of what you imagine 
you discern. From my childhood’s days I have lived body and soul for the tender 
promptings of affection. I have ever been at the disposition of great things. But 
consider that during the last six years I have found myself in a wretched condition 
which has been rendered worse by senseless doctors. Year by year I have been 
deluded by the hope of betterment, and finally compelled to realise that I am to 
suffer from a lasting infirmity—to heal which may be a matter of years, perhaps 
an impossibility. 

It is the famous Heiligenstadt Testament, than which no document of a 
like kind exists, or if exists, is comparable for poignant self-revelation. 
In it there is more than an account of his deafness and an apology for his 
state of mind. He looks back and forward, to his past with the ambitions 


that fired him, to the future that holds an unsupportable burden : 


Yes, that beloved hope .. . . which I brought with me to this place... . that I 
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should'be cured at least in some measure, must now go from me, withered like 

fallen Autumn leaves. 

Not only was the expectation of healing gone, but one side of his nature, 
and that an important one for him, was to be deprived of sustenance. 
He made it now a point of honour that no woman should be asked to share 
his life. He was always indulging in some form of veneration, admiration, 
idolatry, worship of the other sex. His passions were of short duration, 
of a great fervour, and followed in quick succession. It is probable that 
he was never out of love, never free of some degree of passion. It must 
have caused him the blackest sorrow to know that his powers were to be 
constrained by this infirmity. Already he had made his mark in the world, 
had gathered fame as a pianist, had consolidated his position as a com- 
poser, publishing his works in a steady series, appearing regularly as a 
performer and conductor of his own and others’ compositions. His rise 
to fame had been exceptional for one who-relied so signally on his own 
abilities, never seeking the regular princely or court patronage of the day. 
He might well pride himself on having hewn a niche by his own exertion 
his own powers of brain and imagination. And now his body, whose 
invincibility he had relied on, was to fail him. Unlike Ronsard, afflicted 
in a like manner when he was sixteen, he did not resign himself to some 
less significant manner of life. He never resigned. himself to anything. 
Unlike Handel, blind at the close of a full life, he was stricken while in 
fullest creation, and went on for a further twenty-five years doing work 
that increased in beauty of conception and strength of purpose. It is one 
of the most remarkable triumphs of mind over matter, comparable only 
to Milton’s refusal to give in, and one of the greatest examples of the spirit 
declining to heed the body’s demands, preferring rather to continue in 
ever-increasing effort a struggle whose end is neither doubted nor feared, 
is welcomed though not sought. 

The tale of the remaining years is, with one exception, that of Beethoven’s 
works. After 1802, the date of the Heiligenstadt Testament, there came 
the symphonies printed in that year (the second), and in 1803 (the third), 
the first performance of Fidelio in 1805, in the next year the G major 
pianoforte concerto, the Appassionata pianoforte sonata, the Op. 59 string 
quartets and the fourth symphony. In 1807 the fifth symphony was 
finished, and in 1808 the Choral fantasia and the sixth symphony. In this 
year he was on the point of accepting the Kapellmeister-ship offered by 
Jerome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, when Kinsky, Lobkowitz and 
Rudolph of Austria, alarmed at the prospect of his leaving Vienna, made 
a counter-offer of a pension, and Beethoven remained. 

Each year now saw the composition of a great work. In 1810 he wrote 
the music to Goethe’s Egmont, and in 1812, the year when he finished the 
fifth and sixth symphonies, he met Goethe at Téplitz. Nothing came of 
the meeting. That rough exterior, which Haydn, who could not forget 
Mozart’s charm of manner, found so unacceptable, had now become 
overlaid by a reserve into which the deaf man withdrew, only breaking the 
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stillness by a brusque action or a sudden captious remark. Haydn had 
never understood the man, though he may have realised the worth of the 
musician. Goethe, bringing to music none of that exquisite intuition 
that made him a discerning critic of the other arts, was not touched by 
Beethoven’s work, though he might have been expected to be more keen 
in his judgment of the man. ‘“ His talent.’”’ he writes of Beethoven after 
he had heard him play, “ astonished me; unfortunately he is of an 
unrestrained personality, one who, though he is justified in finding the 
world a detestable place, really does little to help to make it more enjoyable 
for himself or for others by his way of going about things.”’ Beethoven, 
writing at the same time, says, “‘ Goethe cares too much for the pleasures 
of court life, more than is seemly in a poet,” But nevertheless for him 
Goethe remained the ideal of the great poet, and his enthusiasm was 
undimmed. 

In 1814 the Vienna Congress took place. Beethoven appeared much 
at concerts and receptions, and for the first and only time received public 
acknowledgment of his greatness. A year later his brother Karl died. 
In the will Beethoven was appointed guardian of the son. A codicil gave 
the boy’s mother equal guardianship with Beethoven, and thus brought 
about the trouble of litigation and all the bitter recrimination that ensued. 
Beethoven was possessed of a tenacity of purpose and a sense of duty neither 
of which seems now to be commensurate with the relatively limited import- 
ance of the cause. The more he held to his nephew the stronger became 
his sense of duty towards him. The battle won and Karl safe under his 
uncle’s influence, Beethoven lavished on him the affectionate regard that he 
might have expended on a nearer relation. It was a difficult experience for 
Karl, the hopes for his future continually poured out to him in letter after 
letter, talk after talk, the anxious uncle, overwhelming alike in his love and 
his anger, filled with ideas that this son of a flighty mother and an ineffectual 
father could not in the slightest degree apprehend, with the two ways—his 
mother’s and his uncle’s--always open to his choice. That he had no 
strength of character is not to be wondered at, seeing his ancestry. It is also 
not unaccountable, that attempt at suicide in 1826, when either the examin- 
ations would not allow of any hope, or what Thayer calls “ the debts of a 
dissolute life’’ became too pressing, or, most certainly, the difference 
between the high precepts of his uncle and the pleasant life he so enjoyed 
suddenly became obvious—without, however, bringing an equal mental 
clarity which would solve the problem. The blowof Karl’s attempted suicide 
was great for Beethoven. Public opinion sided with the nephew, and the 

composer was accused of harsh treatment, he who had been unsparing of 
himself in furthering the boy’s progress. It was the last sorrow. On his 
death-bed he dedicated the C sharp minor string quartet to Baron von 
Stutterheim, thus paying a debt of gratitude to the man who had made it 
possible for Karl to enter the army as soon as he recovered from his wound. 
From 1816-1826 the great works of the last period were written. The 
ast four pianoforte sonatas—in B flat (1818), E (1821), A flat (1821), and 
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C minor (1822) ; the Mass in D (1822), the choral symphony (1823), and 
the last string quartets (1824-26). Beethoven had become increasingly 
unwell since an attack of internal inflammation in 1825. In December of 
the following year he underwent the first operation for dropsy. He was 
terribly ravaged. Three more operations were made in the next two 
months, measures that had little effect other than to afford him a realisa- 
tion of his parlous condition. He was ready, his spirit tired, for all that 
his brain was clear enough to put the finishing touches to the last quartet, 
to delight in Stumpf’s gift of Handel scores from London, to receive 
Schubert for the last time, and then to lie marvelling at the prolific beauty 
of that young man’s songs. Only his body was still racking him and was 
yet to cause him the ultimate indignity. What he thought of as he lay 
there before entering the long final agony can only be conjectured. Per- 
haps he recalled all the old Bonn days with the Rhine and the hills. His 
mind had never been free from the thoughts of a possible return to that 
beloved place, and among all his friends, those of his boyhood remained 
apart as most precious. Perhaps he saw his old friends of Vienna ; 
prematurely old little Marie d’Erdédy, the hard-grained Gziulietta 
Guicciardi, the loving Thérése Brunsvik and the “ Unsterbliche 
Geliebte.”” Or he may have smiled at the fate which had re-united him 
to the von Breuning family and brought into his old life that curious little 
Gerhard von Breuning who was now attending him with such unwonted 
reverence, and was later to write those intimate and charming remuinis- 
cences of his famous friend. The end was long in coming. But at length 
he was released. 


III 


One of the most striking things about Beethoven is the complete assur- 
ance with which he took the material that he possessed, and instinctively 
turned it to his own personal uses. After the first childish attempts, he 
never seems to have faltered in his absolute reliance on the knowledge of 
how to write for whatever combination of instruments attracted him and 
how to build up forms. ‘The means were to count for nothing except in so 
far as they served the end. In themselves the means did not trouble him; 
he never gave them chief attention, and he found the precepts of his 
teachers irksome to listen to. He did develop in his mastery of form, 
though that development is found really to be an ability to hammer out 
variants of existing forms. But there is no appreciable increase of mastery 
in the actual technique of writing, from the early pianoforte quartets 
(1785) up to the last string quartet (1827), that is in the slightest degree 
comparable to the immense strides he made in mastery over the pure 
substance of music itself. There the advance was enormous. The first 
symphony will have caused Haydn no pang. Though in the slow move- 
ment there is already a faint suggestion of a quite new wistful kind of 
beauty, the general form of the whole work is perfectly acceptable to the 
most severe classicist and the last movement is impeccably regular. But 
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the last symphony—the Choral—must have astonished its first hearers, 
Haydn’s and Mozart’s symphonic scheme has there suffered a disintegra- 
tion that has left it with no resemblance to its old self. The gigantic ninth 
symphony attempts problems that until then had never entered within 
the scope of music, and if in the slow movement of the first symphony 
there is an almost inaudible hint of something new, in the slow movement 
of the ninth symphony this has become the common speech of the 
Beethoven orchestra. Therein lies Beethoven’s chief characteristic, and 
from that there emanates his most lasting influence. The old forms had 
become useless to him, not because he felt that they were imperfect, but 
because they had not in them that which would allow him to follow the 
manifold ramifications of his abundant thoughts. 

Beethoven gave to music a directness and significance that were totally 
fresh and that have fired men’s imaginations ever since, while still evading 
their comprehension. In thus enlarging the bounds of musical expressive- 
ness his influence has been profound and immeasurable. As regards 
technical development, the enriching of art by the discovery of new forms 
and fresh methods, he was content to do only what was called forth in the 
stress of creation when his vigorous imagination would no longer be con- 
tained within the prescribed form. Considerations of this sort did not 
interest him so much as did the expression of a new train of ideas. He 
built up no new forms. But his ideals for music have penetrated all the 
work of succeeding generations of composers. 

In Beethoven’s life there is an example of one of the most complete men 
that have ever existed. He lived fully, always at high pressure, un- 
sparingly consuming the great forces within him in a search for ever deeper 
experience. And not only did he experience deeply, but he ranged widely 
over the whole field of human experiment, ceaselessly testing the values 
that men put upon their activities and beliefs, pondering over the wisdom 
he gained from his accumulated knowledge of life. He attained to nothing ; 
no certitude seems to have come to him, more than to any other man, of 
the true significance of life. And the almost divine detachment, that superb 
serenity which is in all his mature works in a greater or lesser degree, is 
not far from this earth. Above the battle it may seem, but the noise of the 
struggle can be heard. There lies the secret of his attraction. Himself no 
god, he never spoke a language that is unintelligible to man. Even his last 
compositions, that are supposed to be so angular and rugged, have a per- 
suasive beauty that lightens the burden of thought they carry. He may 
sometimes seem to pose a difficult problem, and in attempting its solution 
to lead the hearer through exciting and exhausting experiences. But though 
he rouses men to a closer reasoning he does that, not in the manner 
of one who knows, but of one as bewildered and interested as they. 
Plaudite, amici, comedia finita est, he said at the end. Life had been that 
to him, and no memory of its tragic significance was to remain. He had done 
_ what he could in the struggle, and has left anexamplewhose nobility he never 
guessed, nor its infinite helpfulness in the affairs of those that came after. 
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WHAT THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
MISSES IN THE TWENTIETH 


By JOHN BAILEY. 


ARENTS, especially good parents, often wish their children to be 

like themselves. It is a natural weakness, not confined to parents. 

We are all continually wanting to re-shape other men’s minds and 

tempers after the fashion of our own. Only a free and generous 
culture learns as its last and rarest reward to believe quite honestly and 
without any reserve in the value of diversities of gifts, opinions and 
activities. It is hard for the scholar to get over the feeling that the sports- 
man is a trifler and a fool: hard for the clergyman to recognise that the 
man whose life is spent in handling money and probably in growing rich is 
rendering services to the community which are not the less invaluable 
because they are often unconscious : hard for the sportsman and the man 
of business to avoid looking upon the scholar as a pedant and the clergy- 
man asa prig. Yet life and humanity would be poorer things if any of them, 
banker, priest, scholar or even sportsman, wholly disappeared. So history 
would have lost half its interest, much more than half, if the seventeenth 
century could have made the eighteenth in its own image, the eighteenth 
engrafted itself unchanged into the nineteenth, or the nineteenth imposed 
its beliefs and ideals upon the twentieth. 

In fact, of course, the reverse of this happens. The eighteenth century 
was cool and reasonable and “ polite ” precisely because the seventeenth 
was revolutionary and violent and positive. Laud and Prynne between 
them made Butler: Milton produced Pope, and Pascal Voltaire. So 
Wordsworth and Keats are a reaction from Dryden and Pope, and the 
Oxford Movement must acknowledge its debt to the Bangorian 
controversy. And now we see that Ruskin has become for us the begetter 
of Mr. Clive Bell, Lecky of Mr. Lytton Strachey, George Eliot of Mr. 
Aldous Huxley or Miss Stella Benson, Tennyson of the Sitwell family : 
while Lord Shaftesbury and Dr. Pusey unite at last as the parents of a 
generation which would appear from its most fashionable writers to be so 
far from believing in God that it no longer believes even in man. 

_ Yet for all these changes, real as well as apparent, human nature has 
in truth a life as continuous as that of the earth itself. We plough and plant 
and change the use and habit of a few inches or feet of earth; but a very 
little way below the surface all is utterly unaffected by our doings and quite 
unaware of them. Even the seasons, with their much more fundamental 
changes, return upon themselves : and though the land which receives 
them back is never quite what it was a year before, admitting and retaining 
as it does, here and there, a new feature, or losing an old one, yet the total 
impression over a series of years is, overwhelmingly, one, not of difference 
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but of sameness, of continuity rather than of change. So with the genera- 
tions of men, however much more changeable they may be than the earth 
and the seasons. Whenever we come upon a writer, whether it be Homer or 
Chaucer, Shakespeare or Cervantes, Moliére or Scott, who has that rare 
genius which alone interprets the essential nature of man, what we are 
struck with, if we have eyes to pierce through the obstructions of time and 
language and manners, is the surprising likeness to ourselves of these far 
away Greeks or Spaniards, these Scots or Frenchmen of a day gone by. 
The truth is that action and reaction, obvious and conspicuous as they 
are, are partly superficial and partly transient. The nineteenth century 
may dislike the eighteenth, and the twentieth make a mock of the nine- 
teenth. But that is mere youthful exuberance or it may even be the 
stupidity of approaching middle age; for the truth is that, whatever 
century we belong to, if we ever grow up in mind as well as body, we 
keep on discovering more and more how much we are our parents’ 
children and even the grandchildren of our grandparents. 

It is probable, then, that when the dust of controversy has cleared 
away, it will be seen that the twentieth century is not so unlike its 
predecessor as either the elderly survivors of the one or the youthful 
representatives of the other are apt to suppose. We see that though the 
Englishman and Frenchman exhibit many points of difference they yet 
share a common humanity by which all differences are far outweighed. 
But the man of the twentieth century, whether Frenchman or Englishman, 
shares more than that with his countryman of the nineteenth : he shares 
that bond of nationality which, though so much less important, is much 
more generally felt than the bond of humanity. So let no one exaggerate 
differences or doubt that much of what is showiest in them will be invisible 
and forgotten before very many years are gone by. 

Still differences there are. ‘Those who were unborn, or at least un- 
breeched or unfrocked, when Queen Victoria died, find her and her reign 
dull with a dullness which would be unalloyed but for the liveliness 
of the exasperation which it seems to provoke. She herself indeed overawes 
them a little : as soon as they come at all close to her the mocking voices, 
as may be seen in Mr. Lytton Strachey, are shamed or hushed into a 
silence of respect. But she cannot protect her world, or even her husband, 
to whose attempts to serve all kinds of good causes, science and art and 
education and social reform, people like Mr. Guedalla, as we saw the other 
day, seem to themselves so intellectually superior that they find the fun of 
- them quite inexhaustible. And it is true that neither the Queen nor the 
Prince had much turn for art or letters : so that her painters and even her 
poets now suffer from the fact that they were hers. Since her death we 
have passed through the greatest of wars and seen much of Europe overrun 
by revolutions. And the times which follow wars and revolutions—the 
reign of Charles II, the period of the Directory—are, till the reaction comes, 
impatient above all things of respectability. So we see to-day that that 
word and thing, so dear to the Victorians, are an irritation, intolerable and 
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infuriating, to the Georgians. That is to say, of course, to the men and 
women who think of themselves, with at least partial justice, as repre- 
senting what is most original in the art and letters of the new generation. 
To the mass of the public, even to the large majority of that small public 
which does not confine its reading to the newspapers, these writers are 
unknown or unintelligible, and, if literature ever exasperates them, it is 
not that of the great Victorians, but that of the newest and most advanced 
of their own contemporaries. The writers of to-day need not necessarily 
be perturbed by that. Wordsworth and Coleridge, Keats and Shelley, 
were matter for mockery to the first generation of their readers. But 
Wordsworth and Coleridge were recognised for what they were long before 
they became old: and if Shelley and Keats had lived much past middle 
age they would have found themselves held in wonder by most of those 
who took any interest in poetry. The question is whether Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell, for instance, will ever attain that position, or whether he will 
always remain where Keats began, and never become more than the poet 
of a coterie. It is a question which will of course have to wait twenty or 
more years for its answer. But we can all speculate on the probabilities. 
And it would seem that the answer must partly depend upon whether these 
brilliant writers can learn to get on.to wider ground than the merely clever 
and ingenious. If they can learn to experience and express thoughts and 
feelings more generally human, the thoughts and feelings of a larger world 
than that of artists’ studios and Soho restaurants, then they will gradually 
become something more than a joke, a fashion anda cult. They will become 
a literature which accepts, reflects, castigates and enhances the intellectual 
and spiritual life of a people. If not, not. 

For ingeniousness alone will not do. The whole of literary history is 
strewn with the wrecks of cleverness. Neither the most miraculous 
handling of words nor the most surprising dexterities of wit and fancy, 
will keep a writer alive long beyond his own generation. It is the nature of 
fireworks to be short-lived. A history or a biography which is one con- 
tinual jest or scoff is the book of a season, not of a generation. If history 
is only a joke, why write it at such length ? On the other hand if it is not a 
joke, why take the life of a statesman who was in office nearly all his long life 
and was actively concerned in such great affairs as the Napoleonic War, 
the Crimean War, the making of Italy, with much else of importance 
domestic and foreign, and write it without ever betraying the smallest 
sense that any of these issues were vital or moving or that anything is 
worth explaining or discussing except social customs and personal character- 
istics ? If all the leading figures of an age were pretentious hypocrites or 
incompetent bunglers, why tell us so much about them? It is well to be 
amused at the world, but if you see nothing in it except the amusing you 
will scarcely remain amused very long yourself, you will not long amuse 
others, and you will never really interest them at all. The flavour of Vol- 
taire’s wit, like the flavour of the humour of Dickens, is partly due to the 
fierce love of truth and justice which burned in both 
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That is one of the chief things which the nineteenth century finds. 
lacking in the twentieth. Henry James, certainly no blind Victorian, 
says in The Middle Years, which was written in 1914: “The mid- 
Victorian London was sincere and that was a vast virtue and a vast 
appeal : the contemporary is sceptical and most so when most plausible.”” 

Can plausibility ever be a satisfactory substitute for sincerity, or 
scepticism for a positive faith? For that is the difficulty. To survivors 
of the nineteenth century the qualities of the twentieth century seem to 
be all critical, even all negative. It ridicules and denies, complains 
and abuses: it rarely or never affirms or praises. But both ridicule and 
castigation, deserved and necessary as they always are, require a positive 
background, or if you like a foundation of assertion and faith. Ruskin 
was a prophet of wrath and scorn. But he was also a prophet of faith, 
the preacher of a gospel. So Carlyle poured out his terrible contempt on 
the lordly slayers of partridges. But he also wrote Heroes and Hero- 
Worship. Who are the heroes of certain writers of to-day whom we 
could all name? And if they have none, may it not be a little because 
they themselves are valets instead of hero-worshippers? and may they 
not find that the only sort of history which valets can write must be 
content with such life as the circulating library can confer, while a belated 
Victorian like Mr. Trevelyan, believing that history is a record of 
great issues with a right and a wrong in them, and caring intensely about 
the way in which they have been and are being decided, can write a book 
which appeals to men and women who have never heard a word of the 
chatter of literary coteries in Chelsea or Hampstead, and if they had would 
neither have understood nor listened ? 

Still literature is an art ; and art is not the handmaid, as the nineteenth 
century was apt to think, either of science or of morals. ‘The insistence on 
this is perhaps the best service done to us by the painters, novelists and 
poets of the new school. The time had come for a defiance of Ruskin, who 
30 often seemed to see no function for art except only those of exhibiting 
the facts of Nature and of preaching the laws of morality. The time had 
come to recognise that literature could breathe other atmospheres beside 
hat of edification. The time had come to be freer and gayer and cleverer 
han the nineteenth century. The time, in fact, had come for a revolt, if 
10t for a revolution. 

All this is true. And yet does not history give us picture after picture of 
he barrenness of revolutions ? Do they not continually overreach them- 
elves and produce reactions which undo their work, either utterly and 
sntirely, or at least to a very great extent ? And is not the reason for that 
ilways the same? Is it not because revolutionaries, whether in politics or 
rt, are generally so conscious of what is objectionable and changeable in 
he conditions which they inherit that they become blind to the fact that 
hree-quarters, or a larger fraction, of those conditions are rooted either in 
iniversal human nature or in the nature of their own particular time, place 
yr people ? Such conditions must be accepted and used by the reformer 
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whose work is to last. It was a vain effort of Cromwell’s to make a Puritan 
England. It only produced Charles II and Wycherley. And mos‘ 
assuredly the persons who are to-day fancying that a lasting English 
literature can be made out of a mockery of morals have given themselve: 
to a still vainer business. They may become the idols of a clique, and the 
clique may become a fashion imitated sometimes by those who neithe: 
like nor understand it. But how long do fashions last? Is it not 0: 
their very essence to be superficial, to belong to the surface of society 

The new generation may not unreasonably dislike Matthew Arnold’: 
rather heavy insistence on conduct as three-quarters or five-sixths of life 
They may laugh at this mathematical treatment of a thing beyond mathe- 
matics. But if they laugh it should be only for that reason. For they canno 
escape the facts. ‘They cannot escape the truth of life with which it is the 
very business of their art to deal. If they allow themselves to be divorcec 
from life they may be clever and ingenious and amusing, but they are sure 
to be short-lived ; for it is only life which gives life. And if there is one 
thing written over the whole history of man it is that his greatness, anc 
especially the permanence of his achievement, is bound up with his sense 
of conduct, with his rational and moral choice between a better and a wors« 
way of living. So far as he allows himself to be the helpless prey of sense: 
and instincts, he goes back to the life, “‘ solitary, brutish and short,” of the 
beasts which perish. Conduct may or may not be five-sixths of life. Bur 
rare indeed are the qualities required to keep alive a literature whict 
ignores it. And the nineteenth century misses the sense of it in some of tht 
writers who are acclaimed, not absurdly, as among the most original of thé 
twentieth. The Sitwells, Mr. Aldous Huxley, Mr. Joyce, and others seem 
to the older generation to suppose that men have nothing in them but sense: 
and an intellect. And so it finds nothing in them big enough to live. I 
finds that a single sentence out of any very great writer, out of any of those 
whether Hebrew or Greek, Italian or English, who have known th 
heights and depths of the human spirit, is enough at once to make thest 
clever people appear as triflers, players with words, who are so ignorant a' 
never to have learned that words are no mere toys or counters, but the ver 
voice both of the excellence and of the infamy of man. Life is not only 0 
mainly a joke, as some writers of to-day seem to think : and those wh 
treat it only as a joke will presently find that it has simply passed them by 
The laughter which has lived is that which came from very serious men 
Nor is life all ugliness and meanness, as others paint it: still less al 
dexterity, kaleidoscopy, fireworks and paradox. We are surprised and | 
little dazzled by these things, but they no more hold our interest than th 
acrobat whom we wonder at to-day and forget to-morrow. We ask fo 
positives as well as negatives, for praise more than for contempt, fo 
beauty more than ugliness, for the whole, not its half or quarter. If life b 
worthy of the Muse, the Muse must be worthy of life and not be conten 
with mere virtuosities. If the nineteenth century was apt to be rathe 
exclusively moral and middle, it is not the right answer to it for the twentiet 
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to be exclusively immoral and eccentric. Triviality needs a purpose to set 
it off, folly needs wisdom, vice needs virtue. If Shakespeare puts as 
much of his strength into Sir Toby as into Viola, and much more into 
Falstaff than into Hotspur, that does not mean that Falstaff or Sir Toby 
sould have stood alone. The defect, involving ultimate failure, of a book 
30 brilliant and amusing as Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s Before the Bombardment, is 
that, clever and readable as it is, it is a book of folly, meanness and triviality 
almost unrelieved. Mr. Sitwell’s general handling of life is as disinteg- 
rating as Sterne’s ; and he has no Uncle Toby to save his soul or art 
alive. The nineteenth century could not have created Uncle Toby. But 
it felt the need of him and made its own substitutes for him: what puzzles 
it in Mr. Sitwell is that he appears to feel no such need at all. 

Art is one, a unity in diversity. And movements in one art usually have 
their parallel in the others. The limitations, edifications and respect- 
abilities of the painting of the nineteenth century have irritated its successor 
into revolutionary contrasts. Here also there was justification : much of 
the revolution is the recovery of freedom and life. But again here revolu- 
tion seems to have overshot its mark. Each art has its own sphere outside 
which it cannot go. We see that both in poetry and in painting. The 
attempt, begun by Mallarmé and continued by many living writers, to use 
words as if they were mere sounds instead of sounds bound to a meaning 
which they cannot escape, and to arrange them in sentences which express 
nothing, is and will always be a mere method of suicide. Poetry of this 
sort denies its own nature and function, which is to write sense and sound 
in a music of meaning. It fails to do What music can alone do with sounds, 
and it has ceased to try to do what poetry can alone do with sense. So 
part of what painting attempts to-day seemsto the nineteenth century to be a 
jefiance of the nature of the plastic arts. It was necessary to escape from 
the naturalism of the nineteenth century, whether that naturalism aimed 
at edification and truth of science, as in the school of Ruskin, at mere 
earthiness and animalism as in the school of Zola, or simply at providing 
he infantile pleasure of photographic exactitude which delights the crowd 
with the joy of recognising the walls of Windsor Castle, the shape of the 
Mayor’s nose or the colour of his wife’s eyes. Turner had already felt 
he need of that escape and tried to get away into formless colour as 
Mallarmé, a little later, tried to get away into meaningless sound. Some 
»f his successors have tried the opposite escape and turned art into a 
mathematics of mere line. But so far as either method is an escape, not 
‘rom naturalism but from nature, it will not do. Art cannot be divorced 
‘rom nature, which is its foundation and material, as life is the foundation 
ind material of literature. And Nature has line as well as colour, colour 
is well as line : and art which offers us only a geometrical puzzle or only a 
thaos of floating and dissolving colours.is doomed to sterility. Nor does 
lecoration, the beauty or significance of line or colour, exhaust the func- 
ion of art. There is to-day a fashion for thinking it does, but unless the 
vhole history of art is to be set aside as a record of mistaken creation, this 
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doctrine has no surer base than a mere reaction against Victorian sentimen: 
talism and Victorian liking for edifying stories, whether on the page or op 
canvas. All art interprets life: and life cannot be interpreted withou. 
character and emotion. And the very materials with which the painte 
works, the human or natural forms, man or mountain, tree or animal 
are charged with associations of all sorts, memories, thoughts, emotions: 
The attempt to escape these is as vain and even absurd as the attempt te 
escape the similar associations of words. When a poet uses such words a: 
“‘ mother,” ‘“‘ country,” “ sea,” “shepherd,” he is not calling up mere 
sounds into his reader’s ears : he is calling up a whole company of intel- 
lectual.and emotional suggestions. And the same is true of the painter’: 
shapes and colours. If he draws or paints a mother and child, a lion, « 
winding river, a path through a dark wood, he is not putting mere lines o1 
masses, or mere lights and shades, before the spectator’s eyes. No one whe 
looks at his work can avoid instantly receiving certain suggestions whick 
belong to the objects represented. Of course the painter who is an origina 
genius masters, uses and recreates these suggestions as the original poet 
recreates the suggestions of words. But both have first to recognise anc 
accept them. Art that attempts to ignore all that world of thought anc 
feeling not merely denies what has always, in China as well as in Greece. 
Italy and the modern world, been its highest function, it really attempts 
the impossible. Neither the painter nor the poet, whatever else he can do. 
can make a tabula rasa of the human mind. So art that either tries to ignore 
human life as all the centuries have made it, or, avoiding representation 
altogether, confines itself to such significance as can be conveyed by mere 
line and colour representing nothing, must be short-lived. The first 
indeed is dead of impossibility before it is born. The second, as we may 
see in much Chinese, Persian, Greek, Saracenic work, and a good deal that 
is done to-day, may make things of arresting interest and beauty. But 
directly it claims to be, what some contemporary criticism claims for it. 
the whole of art, it pronounces its own condemnation. For none of the 
arts can be content without the whole of human life as its province, without 
addressing itself to more than eye or ear, without interpreting all that is in 
us, mind and memories, thoughts and emotions. 

So, much painting that we see to-day may be welcomed as a necessary 
and successful protest against the art of the pretty story and the photograph 
which preceded it : and as a positive recapture of a neglected portion of 
the field of art. But as a complete art it will not do permanently. It will 
have, ultimately, to give place to something which does what it does, and 
does also, only better, what the pretty pictures and coloured photographs 
did. ‘To be central without being commonplace ; that is the great problem 
both of literature and of art. The nineteenth century tried at least to solve 
it, and sees now, with the help of the twentieth, how often it failed. It 
sometimes wonders whether the poetry and art of the twentieth are at al 
aware that that, and no other, is the problem which they must solve or die 
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ROBERT EYRES LANDOR* 


By ERIC PARTRIDGE 


R. STEPHEN WHEELER’S article, The Other Landor, which 
appeared in The Bookman in 1920, seems to have attracted 
no attention, perhaps because it dealt with the man and 
_ 4 not his work ; it did very little, if anything, to revive in- 
terest in an extremely interesting literary figure, whose writings covered 
the first half of the last century. But even in his life-time, Robert Landor 
was known to very few save his brothers and Southey ; in the later half 
of the century Forster, Swinburne and Colvin recognised his merit, and 
since 1900 he has been sympathetically criticised by Mr. Arthur Symons 
and by Professors Saintsbury and Elton: since his death in 1869 he has 
been known to hardly any others. For so fine a writer, he has fallen into a 
painfully complete obscurity. No doubt the fame of his eldest brother is 
partly responsible therefor, but much more operative was his own attitude 
of self-abnegation, for from 1829 he lived as a recluse in a country rectory. 
He had, in 1824, pointed out that his tragedy Count Arezzi was not Byron’s, 
as common report had it. In 1841 he destroyed almost every copy of his 
three splendid dramas published in that year, and in 1846 he disabused 
the public as to the authorship of his novel, The Fawn of Sertorius, which 
many critics and numerous friends of Walter’s supposed to be from the 
pen that had written Pericles and Aspasia. One is perhaps rightly suspicious 
of resuscitations, but one should not oppose rehabilitations: Robert 
Landor forms the most arresting example in our literature of gross injus- 
tice to a man who Is in some ways a genius and who is, on almost every 
other count, a writer of great talent. 

Born on May the t1oth, 1781, Robert Eyres Landor was the youngest 
son of Dr. Walter Landor, who in 1774 had married Elizabeth, daughter 
and co-heir of Charles Savage of Tachbrooke. Like his father, Robert 
went to Worcester College, Oxford ; having entered with a scholarship and 
having obtained his B.A. in 1801, he became a Fellow, only to leave in 1804 
for reasons most honourable to himself and to take Orders in the Church 
of England. He held several posts as curate until 1814; travelled in France 
and Italy in 1815-1816, was made rector of Hughenden in 1817, and Chap- 
lain-in-Ordinary to the Prince Regent for a few months in 1819; wrote 
anonymously but vigorously for the Press in the following year ; published 
Count Arezzi in 1824; and from that date until 1829 is difficult to trace 
except for the fact that in 1828 he issued a long narrative poem, The Impious 
Feast. In 1829 he became rector and, at some later time, patron of 
Birlingham in Worcestershire. His vicariate was remarkable in its quiet 
way, for he was rarely absent from Birlingham on a Sunday, rarely from 


* The writer of this article has in active preparation a selection from Robert Landor’s 
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his pulpit until he had attained a ripe old age ; his devotion to his parish- 
ioners was extraordinary. Colvile in Worthies of Warwickshire tells us that 
“the expended in charity, not merely the value of his living, but a third, and 
at times the half, of his entire income ”’ (like all the Landors, he possessed 
private means). He spent large sums on the upkeep of the parish church, 
and it is perhaps no idle conjecture to suppose that his love of ecclesiastical 
architecture (of which we see many traces in his letters from Italy), dated 
from the year 1805, when he passed some months near the beautiful old 
church of Wyke Regis. He is reported to have been an eloquent preacher 
and a brilliant conversationalist, qualities which appear in the books that 
he published from Birlingham,—in 1841, The Earl of Brecon, containing 
the tragedy of that name and another, entitled Fath’s Fraud, along with 
a tragi-comedy, The Ferryman, a volume that passed almost unnoticed : 
like the plays written some years before publication, the historical novel of 
1846, The Fawn of Sertorius, much more generally reviewed ; and 
(contrary to the author’s declaration that The Fawn was to be “ the last 
folly of the kind”) in 1848, another novel, The Fountain of Arethusa, 
which, as a change, was satirical. For twenty-one years longer he was to 
labour as an obscure-country parson and to merit that praise which, coming 
from his brother Walter in Last Fruit Off an Old Tree, offended him because 
it meant publicity : 

There are who guide the erring, tend the sick, 

Nor frown the starving from a half-closed door, 

But none beside my brother, none beside, 

In stall thick-littered or on mitred throne, 

Gives the more needy all the Church gives him. 

Unaided, tho’ years press and health declines, 

By aught of clerical or human aid, 

Thou servest God, and God’s poor guests, alone. 

Enough were this to damn thee here below, 

But not enough to drive these forms away, 

Which to pure votary morn and eve descend, 

The Muse, the Grace, and Nymph of Stream and Grove. 


This recluse was, by inherited and acquired gifts, formed to shine in 
society, but he rarely emerged to charm others with the richness of his. 
fancy and by his knowledge, unless it were to impress his personality in a 
sermon. From Forster, who knew him during the last ten years, we learn: 
that Landor 

had the quick grey eyes of his brother Walter; with wonderful resemblance to him: 

in his voice, in a laugh as frequent and genial though less loud and prolonged, in| 

modes of expressing himself, even in turns and tones of Warwickshire speech . . . ;; 

but he was much taller, and had more refined and handsome features. A 


(The portrait reproduced by Mr. Wheeler shows features in which delicacy: 

and sympathy are only less noticeable than strength.) To Forster he: 
bequeathed four pictures from his extensive and varied collection. 

To John Forster, whom he helped with the biography of Walter Landor,, 
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we owe much information about Robert; the Dictionary of National 
Biography tells us very little; Colvile has written the only adequate 
account of Landor’s career, while on several incidents Mr. Wheeler threw 
fresh light, as indeed, Sir Sidney Colvin had done in his book on Walter. 
Much more, it is true, might be said on the matter, but the man’s work is 
more important than the man, and on his writings we have three or four 
good though rather brief criticisms, all of which have ignored three of his 
publications, and have dealt far too peremptorily with at least one of the 
others. At such treatment, which is in the main perhaps to be expected, 
we can hardly be astonished when we reflect that even in contemporary 
periodicals three of his works were hardly mentioned ; that some of his 
finest prose was unknown because he preserved his anonymity therein ; 
that from the memoirs and letters of a hundred years we could probably 
count the references (outside of the letters written by members of the 
Landor family) on the fingers of one hand ; that extensive obituary lists 
contained not his name, and that the History of his own college continued 
this “ conspiracy of silence” : even his twentieth-century critics would 
seem to have been unconsciously influenced by the oblivion from which 
they can hardly claim to have rescued Robert Landor one of whose works 
was good enough to be ascribed to Byron, another to Walter Savage 
Landor, and whose publications of the ’forties may some day be allowed 
to entitle him to rank, in that decade, very high after Tennyson and 
Browning, Dickens and Thackeray. 

In 1802, Landor submitted, for a prize at Oxford, an essay on The 
Character and Doctrines of Socrates; he failed to obtain the prize, and, 
with the spirit of independence that distinguishes his whole career, he 
published anonymously his essay as a protest against the examiners’ 
decision, and thus caused a stir among the dons whose ranks he was so 
soon to join. ‘Thus in a milder way Robert repeated what his eldest brother 
had done at Rugby and again at Oxford itself. Although the judges took 
exception to the advanced political sentiments of the essay, it affords an 
early and illuminating commentary on the intermediate prose of 1820-1821 
and the matured prose of the two novels, for it is written in a dignified and 
attractive style, and reflects a kind of admiring absorption in the subject and 
implies a standpoint at once lofty and severe towards the generation of 
1802. It is perhaps worth adding that only one library has ascribed this 
work to Robert Landor, the others resting content with classification by 
anonymity. é 

Even more obscure is the history of Guy’s Porridge Pot, preferably 
consulted in the 1809 or second edition, which is “ carefully corrected and 
enlarged by many new passages and additional notes.” It is described on 
the title-page as “‘ an Epic Poem ” (burlesque epic, that is) in twenty-five 
books (only six were published). This once very popular but now exceed- 
ingly rare work constituted an attack on Dr. Parr, whom Landor was later 
to attack in several of his public letters on the trial of Queen Caroline. 
‘The present writer hastens to confess that the ascription of the poem te 
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Robert Landor is provisional ; but it has been made for a number of 
reasons which many students of literature would consider conclusive.* 
Until the appearance of Forster’s Landor, the poem was ascribed to Walter, 
but, on information supplied by Robert, that opinion was formally con- 
tradicted ; in 1914 a contributor to Notes and Queries declared that local 
report put the work, which, in the light of internal evidence, could hardly 
be his, to the credit of Bertie Greetheed, who had lived at Guy’s Cliffe, 
but let us remember that Greetheed was not only a friend of Dr. Parr but, 
like him, a Whig! As a literary achievement, Guy’s Porridge Pot has little 
value, and may therefore be dismissed as an historical curiosity. 

Those public letters, just mentioned, vastly entertained the readers of 
The Courier in 1820 and 1821; ten in all, only two concerned matters 
other than the trial of Queen Caroline. Mingled with the particular 
attacks on the Queen, on Parr, and on the Queen’s chaplain, was a general 
attack on the Whigs as a party. Although-some of their interest is topical, 
yet much of permanent value in the subject-matter goes to increase the 
claim of these letters on the grounds of style to take a very high place in the 
annals of English invective : several have never been surpassed for their 
power of attack, their unanswerable logic, their lofty irony and sarcasm, 
their trenchant humour, their masterly composition and their eloquent 
style. The beginning of the letter of October 5, 1820, illustrates some of 
these qualities : 

Sir,— 

The miserable coxcombs, whose addresses and buffooneries are hardly yet ended, 
would provoke in reasonable people no other emotions besides those of merriment, 
Were it not that they do mischief. When a farce becomes serious we are apt to 
think, not of the actors but of the catastrophe. A wise man would feel it no parti- 
cular alleviation of the annoyance, that his head or his window had been broken by 
an idiot. A plague is not less a plague because it consists of blains and vermin. 
These despicable blockheads are just sufficiently dangerous to disturb the com- 
placency of our contempt, and take away the kinder feelings from our compassion . . 
But happily while Mr. Peter Moore, Sir Gerard Noel, and the twin Aldermen 
Wood and Waithman are spared to us, we can never long be out of spirits for want 
of diversion. All the world is a stage, and these entertaining performers act upon 
it the characters of Liston with yet more nature, and of Grimaldi with yet more 
grimace. Never were fools so grave or clowns so stately. . 

Mr. Peter Moore and Mr. Alderman Wood especially are so occupied by this 
favourite study, that the inside of their heads can generate nothing else besides 
plots and conspiracies. The worthy Alderman assures us that “a plot had been laid 
for the Queen’s ruin before she became allied to our present Sovereign” . . Here 
then is a plot. A very ancient and elaborate plot. It was contrived apparently to 
get rid of a bad wife, not only before she was bad, but before she was married : by 
Ministers before they were in administration. Might not this patient and venerable 
plot have had some alliance in its ramifications with the conspiracy of Gowrie, or 
throw additional light upon the Iron Mask ? 


Mr. P. Moore also swears by his soul that he believes the present investigation 
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* T have since seen a letter which puts the matter beyond doubt. 
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to be a “foul conspiracy.”” Mr. P. Moore’s soul! He might as well have sworn bya 
unicorn. But even though the Coventry Mr. P. Moore does thus solemnly swear it, 
I feel almost disposed to give him credit for his sincerity, since the opinion is so 
superlatively absurd. 


The three perfomances of 1802-1821 have been completely ignored by 
the critics. But in 1824 came a work to which some, though inadequate, 
attention has been given. The first edition of The Count Arezzi was 
anonymous ; to the second, because of the ascription to Byron, Landor 
prefixed his name and added a preface, from which we may quote these 
words : 

A preface was not published with this tragedy at first, because it appeared to be 
unnecessary, and the author’s name was not placed in the title page, because it is 
too obscure for a recommendation. Some mistakes have, however, arisen from 
both these omissions. Criticisms, abundantly flattering in other particulars, have 

- been misdirected against its deficiencies as an acting play, a drama calculated for 
the stage. It never was intended as such; it was written designedly with those 
qualities which would render it unfit for representation. 


He tried both to show emotions in significant interaction and to use a 
medium a little less stately in its manner than appeared to be customary 
with authors of tragedies in verse : 


If we have been unfortunate in mistaking the public taste, he will not be so 
presumptuous as to dispute it, or so childish as to complain of it : 


throughout his career, he chose what he thought good and cared little 
whether the public took it or left it. But one periodical perceived Landor’s 
aim and gave judgment thus : 

Coming under the cognisance of the closet, The Count Arezzi must be considered 
more with relation to its merits asa poem than as a drama... As a poem it is 
entitled to very high commendation. Doubtless the production of a young writer, 
it possesses both the faults and freshness of inexperience ... We shall believe our 
critical duty better performed by pointing out the merits ... than by dwelling on 
its faults. 

The play makes excellent reading, even though it is loosely knit. In blank 
verse, it contains also several lyrics, of which one may be transcribed : 


Ye mighty, leave the painted dome ; 
Ye poor and meek that houseless roam, 
Come, tread the path which leads you home, 
And none can shun or miss : 
Strength, wisdom, reverence, wealth and bliss, 
Ambition’s honours, beauty’s kiss,— 
Whatever is must come to this, 
Whatever was, is come. 


Though breath is vapour, flesh is dust, 
—_“ They never die who love and trust ; 
/ Life only slumbers with the just, 
To wake and rise again : 


~ 
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Mourn ye the sinful and the vain, 

The wandering heart, the toil-sick brain 

Who sleeps in faith is hushed from pain, 
But wake and rise he must. 


As an example of his interesting blank verse, we may quote the following 
lines : 


Cimbelli : I blame you not—we are what nature makes us. 
The costliest of her vessels prove so fine, 
They burst in seasoning : more she forms of clay ; 
Mere dirt, and these last long. In men like you, 
The print which Fancy leaves to mark her chosen 
Shines, from the surface, through : thus love, to most 
No more than flushes in the dawn of youth, 
A sort of rosy-colour’d brief crepuscule, 
Which fades before the sun is up, to you 
Becomes the daylight of the soul, and lasts 
Till life itself goes out—Even I, Cimbelli, 
Could fast and watch, and weep, and fight and die, 
For one fair woman, if there were no more ; 
But while the earth feeds two, and both are single, 
Neither shall grieve me long. 


Arezzt You never loved, 
Yet own Love’s power ; wiser in this than most, 
You do not reason with the crazed. 


Cimbelli : I might ; 
But some men seem predestined fools, 
With sense enough to know they are. I had 
A brother of this kind, in whom harsh Nature 
Forced all reluctant qualities to meet. 
Haughty he was, yet tender ; just, though froward ; 
Most pitiful, most stern ; a giant in wrath, 
A child in love and mercy. All his soul 
Was given to one who scorned it. I have seen 
Impatient anguish watch that pale cold brow— 
For ever gracious toward inferior fools, 
Toward him, unchangeable—till shame and pride 
Burst and dissolved in tears. The pitiless smile 
Gave life again to both ; so passion rose, 
Like him that strove with Hercules of old, 
In two-fold vigour from the dust. Now see 
A kind of two-legg’d thing in this 
Which stands so totteringly, its own hard sighs 
Can make it rock and stagger ! 


In 1828, Landor published his long narrative poem, The Impious Feast, 
which represents the expansion and recast of a college drama. “‘ The 
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incidents,” he says, in the long and important preface, “‘ are such as we 
may suppose to have occurred during the last three days of Babylon.” He 
speaks intriguingly of the fusion of fact and fiction and comes to the con- 
clusion that “ historical truths, which are altogether unfit for the primary 
subjects of a poem, may be well calculated to support imaginary incidents, 
or incidents derived from sources less apparent.” The poem contains odes 
and lyrics, and it is remarkable for an innovation ; the lines are virtually 
those of blank-verse in structure (Landor admits the usual diversity in the 
number of syllables), but they are rimed ; the rimes obey no regular 
pattern, but recur at various intervals within the range that may entitle 
them to the name. Usually the effect is very pleasing, and an open mind 
on the subject will allow that we can allege little save habit if we wish to 
condemn this daring procedure. Perhaps an illustration will help : 
When greyly looks the morn 

O’er hills and misty plains, ere labour wakes, 

Or smoke from distant cot or sleepy farm 

Stains the chill ether, ere the fragrant thorn 

Hath ceased to drip with dew, from forest brakes, 

Tired of their darkness, and its lair still warm, 

The wandering herd advances—roebuck old, 

Pied hart with antlers broad, and dappled fawn, 

Midst hollies skirting round the foremost pine 

To graze in lighter pastures, and behold 

Man’s world subdued ; affrighted if the kine 

Low from their stalls, or flocks their moistened fleeces 

Shake as they rise, and bleat within the fold : 

Soon reassured, the treacherous space increases 

*T wixt them and home—large range for death behind— 

Whence ambushed slaughter lifts its sudden cry ; 

The hunter’s tumult gathers on the wind, 

Shrill horns and clamorous hounds bray furiously ! 

Swift as their fears, but scattered and in vain, 

Back to that leafy wilderness, the hind 

Would lead her young : bearing their heads on high, 

Amazed, the panting tribe o’er path and plain, 

Bound, look behind, disperse, collect, and flee, 

Then trace their tangled steps and trace again. 


Thirteen years later, Landor issued his three mature dramas under the 
title of the first of them, The Earl of Brecon. In a letter to a brother he 
remarked : 

Two of them have been written many years, and were the amusement of hours 
which I could not employ more usefully, for I can sometimes write when I cannot 
read. 

The first especially, but also Faith’s Fraud and The Ferryman, may be 
called spiritual drama , for such their author, although he did not use the 
term, meant them to be: “ The first of these dramas,” he says in the 
preface, “‘ has for its moral, patient forbearance under shame and ruin. 
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The second, sacred obligations discharged at the expense of other sacrifices 
as well as life. The third, endurance and forgiveness.” But there is no 
preaching, and these “ morals ” become apparent only upon reflection. 
But, as with The Impious Feast, this volume passed well-nigh unheeded, 
and, before the public had the opportunity of coming on the book by 
chance, Landor withdrew it from circulation and destroyed most of the 
copies. 

The Earl of Brecon may be technically imperfect, although it would 
probably act very well ; but the moral strength, the most uncommon hero 
(a kind of medieval Christ), and the heart-twisting and extremely affecting 
conclusion go to make it a tragedy that no reader will forget and that, if 
staged, would live ever in the memory of all who saw it. There can be 
no doubt that the bare, gaunt nature of the play is deliberate ; and in fact, 
it may in this respect be compared with Samson Agonistes. We find a good 
example in the description of the medieval desecration of religion : 

Our faith ? Our universal faith ? She stands 

At every turn for every other use : 

We swear, we covenant, we traffic by her : 

Her name is on our lintels, door-posts, robes : 
Her everlasting symbols are displayed 

Above our cradles, tables, beds, and graves. 

Who questions with her ? Who forbears to praise her ? 
Yet who, on earth, considers what she means ? 
Her badge of mercy blazons half our shields : 
Sword-hilts are fashioned as memorials of it : 
The cross adorns stalls built for usury, 

The hostelries have fixed it o’er the door, 

It rests on harlots’ bosoms in the stews ! 

This sign of man’s forgiveness leads to battle ! 
While every tyrant hangs its ensign out 

In scorn of justice from his battlements, 

Mailed prelates march before it to the field— 
Priest fights with priest, and both sides under it ! 

Faith’s Fraud, likewise a tragedy, is more picturesque than The Earl, 
and, though less powerful, it has a better technique. In characterisation, 
the two dramas stand on an equality, for though Mahel is superior to any 
character in Faith’s Fraud, the latter play offers a very life-like portrait in 
Rudestein as well as a truly convincing heroine. The Earl is more com- 
pact, the Fraud has the more compelling narrative. 

The Ferryman, or The Translated Escutcheon is a tragi-comedy. Here, 
as in Faith’s Fraud, the clever intrigue maintains our lively attention 
throughout : the plot, as story, is decidedly good ; as dramatic intrigue, 
certainly effective. When the atmosphere is tragic, it is intense and 
arresting ; when it is comic, it is quaint and homely ; and when it is 
neither specifically tragic nor comic, it gives the drama balance and 
probability. The excellent dialogue varies skilfully to suit the characters 
(as, indeed, it does in all Robert Landor’s plays) ; the various emotions 
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called into action are in the speeches dramatically reflected by the author, 
who displays a rare psychological mastery of the situations. Rather than 
illustrate the numerous powerful passages, we quote a song rather different 
from that drawn from The Count Arezzi : 


The sun is mirthful up on high; 
The earth is blushing at the sky ; 
The river laughs and ripples by ; 
It is the first of May, sir. 
The chapel bell ringeth, the little bird singeth, 
The dew falls from the spray, sir. 
Whatever hand bringeth, we know whence joy springeth, 
Down on thy knees and pray, sir ! 


Five years later (1846), Landor struck into another path with his historical 
novel, The Fawn of Sertorius, which he had written some years earlier. 
Many authors and critics believed this anonymous work to be Walter 
Landor’s, and some went so far as to say that it could only be his. It was 
reviewed as generally as Avezzi and even more favourably ; the happiest 
notice appeared in the pages of The Mirror of Literature, which rendered 
justice to its two chief merits, its fascination as instruction and its charm 
as entertainment, while the critic further noted the excellence of the style. 
The Fawn will delight the scholar conversant with Roman history, but it 
will also absorb the interest of every reader whose taste has not been 
vitiated by the morbid and the melodramatic ; greatly will it please every 
lover of English prose as handled by a master; as a master of English 
prose, Robert Landor will one day be recognised. This book will appeal 
to ail who appreciate a noble story nobly told, a large canvas skilfully 
filled, an interplay of strong emotions and powerful sentiments directed 
with unusual certainty and profound comprehension ; the characterisa- 
tion, moreover, displays a similar power and sympathy. Sympathy, 
indeed, is a key-note of the book, in which we see a genuine humanitarian, 
a lofty thinker, a stately wit, an arresting writer. Pity and a love of beauty 
recur time and again, and, as it is easier within the present scope to exemplify 
those qualities than the sustained eloquence to which Landor frequently 
rises, we do so with a passage that has perhaps been imitated by Rider 
Haggard : 

The dead Vergilia is viewed by the fettered and guilty Manhwus. 

In that little recess which its curtains had concealed, lay the body of Vergilia 
upon her own bed. At four or five steps distance only it lay, all traces of anguish 
and sorrowful remembrance effaced, but so pale that it seemed even yet more chill 
and colourless, and the dead to have died twice. Childhood never slept so placidly, 
no infant’s cheek seemed ever half so fair. Here the current was not stopped, but 
drawn away. The long dark eyelashes fell like cedar-branches on the snow. The 
still darker tresses above them would have contrasted unnaturally with her face, 
but for that coronet of the grave which lay between. It contained no blossom more 
delicate, or so white. Till his eyes shall be raised in the presence and on the coun- 
tenance of Pompeius, Manlius cannot turn them from this. 

41 
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After an interval of two years came The Fountain of Arethusa, which 
may be described as a satirical novel. T'wo Englishmen penetrate to the 
world below and mix with the great Greeks and Romans who died before 
the birth of Christ ; by this device, Landor, as Swift had done before him, 
proceeds to examine the condition of England in the ’thirties and ’forties. 
Naturally, then, we do not expect a novel in which narrative predominates. 
A writer in the Eclectic Review aptly remarked : 


He has... blended into a single whole matters so diverse, as to embarrass a 
reviewer. His dramatis persone, and the strange history which he has devised for 
them, are so heterogeneous with the substance of the dialogues, that we cannot 
hope to give any unity to our remarks upon them. 


He then praises “‘ the quaint eloquence, learning, and thoughtful wisdom 
of this work.’’? The narrative of the earlier part is varied and interesting, 
the dialogues between the hero and sundry Greeks and Romans prove that 
in this kind of writing Robert falls only a very little short of Walter Landor. 
Asa novel, The Fountain is inferior to The Fawn, but we see a more fertile 
variation between grave and gay; moreover, the later work contains a 
luminous and vivid treatment of moral and political themes, many sallies 
of humour, and if it is rather a collection of good things than an entity, we 
cannot resist the force, the fascination and the truth of these good things. 

Whether in prose or in verse, Robert Landor’s manner bears a marked 
resemblance to that of Walter, as Southey, in The Doctor, was the first to 
remark, It was merely a constitutional and not an imitated kinship, and in 
prose the younger wrote before the elder brother, the Courier letters pre- 
ceded the Conversations ; in certain general qualities, moreover, Robert 
may claim the superiority, and he was even more courteous—Sir Sidney 
Colvin once called him “ a prince among gentlemen.” 

Robert’s psychology, with no hint of psycho-analysis, is keen, sym- 
pathetic, observant, often profound, whether in passing remarks or full 
analyses. Philosophy, sometimes metaphysical, more frequently moral 
pervades his work: it underlies the plays and comes into the open in the 
novels. In The Fountaim he treats illuminatingly of such subjects as change 
avarice and truth, and there, as elsewhere, he is suggestive and clear and 
easily intelligible. He was a close observer of Nature, which often calls 
forth a graphic passage like that describing a storm on the Danube : 


All breathing life seeks shelter. Half-drowned trees 
Mark where the river’s margin used to be. 
Some yield both leaves and branches to the wind, 
And purchase safety for their lightened trunks, 
With what the imperious tempest robs them of. 
Others float by with all their green boughs round them 
As weary of the struggle and subdued— : 
Like wrestlers fallen. ; 


In the plays and novels, too, th wi 
si , too, there are’witfand humour. The latter 
tends,to be grim or dry, as in two passages taken’ from The Fountain : 
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There stand as its principal ornaments upon this earth’s surface, two great houses 
which are supposed, by the inhabitants of them, so greatly to surpass all other 
places in felicity, that heaven itself is either forgotten or disregarded. They are 
called the House of Commons and the House of Lords. Hardly any sacrifice, any 
humiliation, any cost, is considered too much for the purchase of the right to sit 
down in either —Naturalists tell us that . . all those creatures which are the most 
persecuted are the most prolific. You have ten thousand herrings to one shark, 
ten thousand oysters to one alderman, and, in a good warren, ten thousand rabbits 
to one stoat. 


Skilful in antithesis and epigram, a master of realism and of vigorous 
homely English when he feels that the theme demands them, Robert 
Landor was also a maker of beautiful and striking phrases, as, for example : 
Their burnished scales 
Are brighter than the sardine stone, and wind 
With hues of fire before the astonished eye 
In reptile flexures swift and gracefully (The Feast) ; 


or that in which a young girl’s wisdom is called ‘‘ bird-like ’’ because 
High in air it hovers, 
On dewy wing midway ’twixt this green earth 
And that blue sky, as if uncertain which 
Should be its resting-place, whether to go on, 
Or flutter down again. (Faith’s Fraud, I, 1). 


In the prose as in the verse, we see exhibited a large, lofty, upright soul, 
a loving heart impatient of mawkishness, a wide sympathy with all men. 
A profoundly Classical culture is advantageously modified by a lively 
Christian faith. The strength appears in the style, which also shows a 
delicate perception of beauty and a corresponding sense of the effectively 
picturesque and the arrestingly dignified ; the noble outlook leaves room 
for humour and wit sometimes mellow, sometimes caustic. Moreover, 
Robert Landor grips and stirs, charms and moves us: and he appeals now 
with compelling tolerance or profound insight, now with a felicitous 
treatment of the more ordinary things of life. 
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THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS 
POETESS* 


By ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL 


HE earliest name in European poetry is a household word ; 

and although there were poets between Homer and Sappho, hers 

is the next name, in chronological order, to have received such 

canonisation.. To scholars, reflecting on the originality of 
her elder Archilochus, and perhaps still more on the splendour of her 
successor Pindar, this fact may at times appear surprising ; yet it is, after 
all, much as it should be. It is not simply a curious testimony to the 
vitality of the classical tradition, that her immense reputation with antiquity 
should have, even to this day, survived the centuries untorn, which her 
poems themselves have not; there is another reason. The writer of the 
Iliad was the first poet and his subject, ultimately, is War. Sappho was 
the first poetess and her all but all-pervading theme is Love. And they are 
the two poetic themes ; for Nature—as may be seen to perfection from 
both these poets—can supply but the most exquisite descriptive ornament 
or the most effective sympathetic background. 

And yet, again, it is rather extraordinary. The Iliad and Odyssey 
together amount to nearly 28,000 lines. ‘The number of complete poems of 
Sappho that have descended to us is precisely one, a lyric of seven four- 
line stanzas ; the rest is wreckage—quotations or torn scraps of paper. 
And yet it is more extraordinary than that. For the love which this poet 
sings is rarely (go) the love which we ourselves associate most with poetry, 
and in her most characteristic utterance it is not love as we have learned to 
think of it at all. We expect love-poetry to be concerned with that passion 
as existing between members of the opposite sexes and as seeking its ful- 
filment in the sexual relation simply, considerations of legitimacy being 
either explicitly repudiated or at the most relegated to comparative insig- 
nificance as unpoetical or “sentimental.” Poems like Spenser’s 
Eptthalamium or Suckling’s Ballade upon a Wedding are rare with us at any 
period and scarcely conceivable to-day. But Sappho’s poetry falls into 
two categories which deviate from our conception towards two opposite 
extremes. In her Epithalamia, where she sang of love “‘ objectively,” it was 
of love between man and maid ; and then it was of love as sanctioned by 
the bond of civil and (in the Greek sense) religious marriage. When, on 
the other hand, her poetry was “ subjective ”—when she gave, not por- 
trayal, but voice, to love, and that no dramatic voice—when she expressed 
her feelings not in her own person merely but actually in her own name— 
then, apart from one poem of gravely affectionate remonstrance addressed 
to a brother, the objects of her admiration, devotion, or passion were, 


(*References, except where otherwise stated, to Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici Graect). 
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apparently, always persons of her own sex. Poems suchas Mrs. Browning’s 
so-called Sonnets from the Portuguese are not to be paralleled either from 
what we have or know of her works ; and it is at least conceivable that she 
might have regarded even the noblest of those (mostly) brave, terse lyrics 
with some disapproval, as being by their very theme in other than the best 
artistic taste. ‘True, she can cite even the adulterous Helen of Troy with 
sympathy as one who gave all for love; who put her lover “ before her 
child, before even her parents”; but that is from the romantic age of 
legend, and even so, Helen did not write poems to Paris. Certainly our 
poetess appears as, if in some regards unconventional in the extreme by 
modern standards, in others unexpectedly conventional. And the question 
might naturally arise, if there is then so little of her, and that little so far 
from conforming to the exactions, negative and positive, of twentieth- 
century British critical and creative genius, is she after all worth reckoning 
with ? Seneca somewhere or other instances as typical of the triviality of 
academic controversies (“‘ the right answers to which, even if one knew 
them, it would be one’s duty to forget’) the problem, dispassionately 
investigated amongst others by the pedant who from his industry was nick- 
named Brazenguts, whether Sappho was or was not a public prostitute. 
The orthodox answer he, naturally, does not give ; and possibly it was not 
the one which a rhetorician would cherish as the more sensational, or a 
moralist as the more consoling. But the question whether Sappho is or is 
not a superstition is one which it may perhaps be no less profitable briefly 
to consider, than it is now certainly opportune. For of the five books 
listed below,* not one but is—as one reckons in these matters—recent, 
while three may be called quite fresh. (Even our two last-mentioned are 
not unserviceable, though their only special importance is in regard to 
bibliographical matters.) But the true occasion is the welcome appearance 
of the first-mentioned, an authoritative up-to-date text of our poetess, in 
so far as she may be said to have survived at all. 

That there can be any question of up-to-date-ness in an edition of 
Sappho may in itself be a surprise to many, and this brings us to the 
survey of her remains. With the single exception of the Epznician Odes 
of Pindar, no ancient Greek lyric poet has descended to us in the ordinary 
way, that is, as a book preserved from copy to copy. For our knowledge 
of the works of Sappho and her fellow-craftsmen we had to depend 
entirely upon quotations in the works (which have so descended to us) of 
critics, grammarians, and other late Greek writers ; until, from about the 


(*). The Fragments of the Lyrical Poems of Sappho. Edited by Edgar Lobel. Clarendon 
Press.. 1925. ° 21s. ; 

Sappho : the Poems and Fragments. Greek Text with an English Translation. By C. R. 
Haines. Broadway Translations. Routledge. 1926. 12s. 6d. 

Lyra Graeca. Vol. II1.—Sappho, Alcaeus, etc. Edited and Translated by J. M. 
Edmonds. Loeb Library. Heinemann. 1922. Ios. 

Sappho and her Influence. By D. M. Robinson. Harrap. 1926. 5s. 

The Poems of Sappho. By E.M.Cox. Cheap Edition. Williams and Norgate. 1925. 
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middle of the nineteenth century, the rubbish-heaps of Egypt began to: 
yield sadly mutilated fragments of ancient copies of the great lyrists. In 
this way have been recovered and published, first in 1898, and again in 
1909-10-14-22-26, numerous fragments, five of which may be fairly) 
described as both considerable and intelligible, from copies of the works: 
of our poetess which, in the form of rolls of papyrus, were circulating in 
the first six centuries of the Christian era. It is from these two sources, 
the quotations and the pieces of torn papyrus, that the remains of a poetic: 
output originally extending to at least eight books have been collected. 
and put before us, first by Mr. Edmonds in 1922, and now by Mr. 
Lobel. Upon the work of these two scholars is based the comparatively 
popular illustrated edition of Mr. Haines, while its copious apparatus of 
biographical, critical, and lexicographical matter give it an independent 
utility even for the student. The merits of these three works appear most 
clearly from a comparison. Mr. Haines’s book succeeds in its aim of 
being ‘‘ handy and comprehensive,” and on the whole, but especially in 
its ample and mainly excellent introduction, fulfils its purpose of interpret- 
ing between Sappho, her poetry, and the modern public; but his 
verse renderings are often poor, sometimes (p. 82) extremely so, and his 
work, apart from occasional clumsiness, is marred by inaccuracies and 
carelessnesses such as must delay and irritate a serious student, though 
seldom perhaps mislead him.* To assess either of the other editions 
involves some preliminary reference to the editorial problem of restoration. 
A papyrus fragment published in 1898 and now at the British Museum 

gave us, not the following stanza, but the italicised letters in it :— 

Kupri kai Néréides ablaben moi 

ton kasignéton dote tuid’ ikesthai 

k’ossa wot thumdi ke thelét genesthai 

panta telesthen. 


The remaining letters have been supplied, partly by Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt, who originally edited the whole fragment in the publication of 
the Egypt Exploration Society, partly by later editors. Such a problem is 
somewhat similar to that presented by a cross-word puzzle. Certain quite 
definite requirements have to be satisfactorily met, both ‘“‘ down” and 
“across.”’ ‘There was, as can be seen in all the papyri where it has had a 
chance to survive, perpendicular alignment on the left. There was the 
scansion, extremely strict, of the Sapphic stanza. There was, in this case, 
the information already given by Herodotus about the relations between the 
poetess and her brother (asignetos). And as with a cross-word puzzle, the 
right solution, once guessed, was convincing. The above restoration is 
printed in his text even by the cautious Mr. Lobel. If only all the Sapphic 
papyri were no more mutilated than this, the game would be both exciting 
and (poetically) profitable. Unfortunately, however, most of the Egyptian 
finds are mere débris. The malice of Fortune in withdrawing with her right 
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hand what she gave with her left appears in this matter almost diabolical. 
Had the pages been torn across we should have recovered a quite consider- 
able number of complete stanzas, some consecutive ; but they were all 
torn down | Again, while it ought to have been good luck that, in two cases, 
there were two papyri recognisably representing separate copies of the 
Same poem, it was prevented from being so by the fact that in each case 
the coincidence resulted in the prolongation of the mystery instead of its 
solution! And yet again, several coincidences, entertaining enough in 
themselves between the papyri and the quotations, nowhere so combine as 
to produce any further articulate acquisition. Mr. Lobel deals with all this 
material by putting before us, with meticulous accuracy, all that is known, 
and piecing it out only with such conjectures as are practically certain. Mr. 
Edmonds, on the contrary, in his readiness to give us what he, as an expert, 
thinks Sappho might have written, is prepared to restore an entire poem 
from a strip of medial letters. As ‘“‘ Cluvienus”’ called Verrall “ spendide 
emendax,”’ my friend will doubtless forgive me for describing many of his 
interesting and ingenious results as edmondations of Sappho. Some of 
the ghosts he had thus evocated have since been laid by Mr. Lobel, whose 
own conjecture myrrha in the Wedding-song of Hector and Andromache 
has now been confirmed by the discovery of a missing portion of the 
same papyrus. But wholly apart from such eventualities, it may be said 
that large-scale intuitive restoration like Mr. Edmonds’s opens up a 
field to which even the authority of a scholar does not extend ; it is for 
him ultra vires. Before a man could do it even plausibly he would have 
to be (or to prove himself in the act, as I feel Mr. Edmonds has not 
done) a poet about as great as Sappho. Yet no true poet, on the other 
hand, would submit to the wholly irrelevant restriction of preserving 
certain letters in certain places. As for Sappho herself, even if she had 
not, strangely enough, left us the fragmentary caution “ Do not disturb a 
rubbish-heap,’” we might be sure that to her, with her passion 
(sufficiently authenticated) for the sunlight, for Nature, for beauty, for 
grace, and for poetry, the labours of Mr. Edmonds and Mr. Lobel alike 
would have seemed misguided or perhaps incredible. We may feel this 
and yet be grateful to the former for a work which, with its exhibition of 
the often highly pertinent context of all quotations, and its interesting 
collection (with translation) of all the literary evidence about the 
poetess’s life and character, is in various ways far more conveniently 
communicative than Mr. Lobel’s ; and to the latter, again, for the definite 
and positive conclusions as to her poetic practice established for scholars 
(and who knows what more of her may be awaiting discovery ?) in his 
uniquely valuable introduction. 

A reconsideration of Sappho’s work and character in the course of a 
study of the various books here listed has proved an unexpectedly arduous 
and even, in one sense, disappointing task. The light shed by Mr. Lobel 
serves often enough only to make darkness visible ; and for no poet but 
Sappho would I have approached such a midden. That I have done so is 
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due entirely to the unique effect long since produced on me (and later 
confirmed by many a fragment) on reading, in that desultory mood which 
alone gives the purest poetry the conditions for startling the reader out of 
himself by the sublime surprise of its mere perfection, that famous invoca~: 
tion to Aphrodite which the pedantic Dionysius has, by quoting it, pre~ 
served entire. Of this, more presently; in the meantime, it should be said 
that there is certainly another and a different interest attaching to her 
remains. Whether or not she be a great poet, she is undoubtedly what 
Strabo called her, an extraordinary phenomenon. ‘‘ Unprepossessing ” 
(as our ancient authorities regard it) in the sense that she was small and 
dark, she was, however, of aristocratic birth, and in the course of a political 
conflict characteristic of the Greece of this period, suffered exile, with others 
of the Lesbian nobility, at Syracuse, when the government of her native 
island fell into the hands of a dictator. Her return was possibly under the 
amnesty of Pittacus in 580 B.C. In the lives of her brothers, aristocracy is 
evident ; the youngest (her favourite, according to a recently discovered 
Life) acted as cup-bearer at civic banquets in the town-hall of Mitylene, 
while the eldest, who was a wine-merchant, sailed to Egypt on business 
and there ‘‘ bought out’ a famous courtesan by name Rhodopis, alas 
Doricha ; for which, Herodotus tells us, he was railed at violently by his 
sister ina poem. It must have been moderately exciting when in 1897 the 
poem of which the first four lines have already-been quoted was dug up, 
oddly enough, from the land that had been “ the scene of that extravagance,” 
and discovered to be addressed to this prodigal brother. It can hardly be 
the historian’s ode, as, instead of scolding Charaxus, it purports to be a 
prayer for his safe voyage home, coupled with the hope that he may mend 
his ways, rejoice his friends, confound his enemies, and respect his sister. 
Respectable, probably, in the highest degree, certainly by Aeolic standards, 
was the young ladies’ seminary into which the poetess, who by all accounts 
was married and had a daughter of her own, transformed her house or a 
part of it, and taught music, dancing and poetry (since that too was among 
Lesbian ‘‘ accomplishments ’’) to the daughters of other noble families. 
A distinction is drawn by Suidas between her “‘ pupils ” and “‘ associates,” 
but it might be rash to see in these latter the assistant mistresses of the 
school! The salient fact, however—and what is to us extraordinary—is 
that it is to these associates and pupils, whom we are at least safe in regard- 
ing as members of a literary céterie, that her most characteristic poems are 
addressed or devoted, in terms of the most intense admiration and passion- 
ate affection ; or, to speak more precisely, in the unmistakable language of 
love. Leaders of rival salons whom antiquity names in connection with 
her, Gorgo and Andromeda, these also find a mention or two in the extant 
fragments ; but not in the language of love. A solitary phrase which, 
prosaically but literally rendered, means “ utterly fed up with Gorgo ” 
bears out Herodotus by showing that her habitual directness of expression 
was not confined to the more tender passion. 

We find here an educational institution such as must appear, at any rate 
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at first sight, to be just about the very last to which a British parent would 
think—and very properly—of consigning his daughters. And it may be 
that our instinctive aversion from the use of anything at all resembling 
emotional exploitation as an instrument of education is one of those truly 
Christian principles which make the Englishman, after all, the moral 
superior of the ancient Greek. At all events an analogy, which seems up to 
a point instructive, is drawn by an ancient rhetorician between the Sapphic 
and the Socratic circles. Maximus Tyrius may well serve to remind us 
that in such Platonic dialogues as the Phaedrus, the Symposium, and most 
notably of all the Lysis, the training of the young idea as practised by 
Socrates is contaminated with a deal of unedifying, often trivial and some- 
times odious, sentimentality. On the other hand, it is not, I think, simply 
the difference between prose and verse, or between philosophy and poetry, 
which prevents me at least from ever experiencing in the reading of Sappho 
that mixture of boredom with revulsion which I must admit to in respect 
of parts of the Platonic works just mentioned. There is everywhere in 
Sappho what there is nowhere in these, passion. If her poems are any clue, 
the feeling of their writer for her women friends was too sincere, too whole- 
hearted, to be sentimental. Sentimentality, it is true, is not the historic 
-smirch on Sappho’s name. But the notion that she was a courtesan, apart 
from its obvious absurdity, is known to be a characteristic witticism of the 
Athenian decadence, in a city which in any case had no other conception 
of a cultured woman. A still darker imputation, the precise nature of which 
is presumably not obscure to wider learning than the present writer’s, was 
perhaps an inevitable inference from the peculiar character of the poems ; 
yet even so, it does not seem to have asserted itself until some two-and-a- 
half centuries later, and has recently been rebutted with no small cogency 
by Wilamowitz. If we may trust her contemporary Alcaeus, certainly, 
Sappho the poetess was Sappho the chaste. ‘The bearing of these poems, 
at least as represented for us in their survival, upon the question of 
Sappho’s character, resolves itself, so far as I can see, into simply this ; 
that if she circulated them in her lifetime among those who found them- 
selves named as the beloved objects, she probably did small good thereby 
to the recipients, unless they were persons of natural probity. As an 
indictment that is not much; yet I should prefer to think (I do not 
absolutely say I do think) that there was something more than a mere 
facon de parler in the expression used of her by Horace, commissi calores 
fidibus, particularly as it is borne out by a statement preserved elsewhere to 
the effect that Sappho (though it is true the writer adds Alcaeus) made a 
confidant of her Muse. At all events, I can see, even from a strictly moral 
standpoint, no evil in the poetising (which I take to be, in a manner, 
universalising) of such sentiments. r- 

The very intensity of the feeling, although it is probably this that has 
mainly contributed to the most grievous misinterpretations, appears to me 
to constitute the chief moral justification, in so far as they need any, of 
these poems. The most famous, along with the Aphrodite ode, is the one 
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quoted, perhaps almost in full, by the first-century (A.D.) anonymous 
writer on The Sublime. 

Divine must be his happiness [she muses], his, the man’s, whoever he may be 
who [for the beloved is absent] sits facing you at this moment, hears your sweet 
voice and that delightful laugh which, Heaven be my witness, I never hear but it 
makes my heart leap. Yes, I have only to catch sight of you and immediately I 
lose all power of speech ; a fine fire spreads all over me, a subtle, subcutaneous 
fire ; my eyes grow dim, my ears ring, the sweat pours down me, I begin to tremble 
all over, I turn greener than the grass, I become as if I were almost deadu4 


That is the bare prose of it. Natural enough, I fancy, or at all events not 
without its peculiar poignance, that avowed envy of the legitimate lover ; 
a point quite burked by Mr. Edmonds, and curiously transformed by 
Catullus, if his translation of this poem were intended as addressed by 
him to his own Lesbia. What follows is said in retrospect; in the 
original the austere and steady rhythm imparts a certain tranquillity to this 
remembered emotion. You may say, if you like, that no woman ought to 
feel quite like this about another woman ; you may say, although no one 
seems to have made this obvious observation, that it is a strange poem 
to come froma race whose watchword was Meden Agan, Nothing Overdone. 
But you may not say that the feeling here is base or “ physical ”’ ; the physical 
agitation proves it otherwise. People of keen esthetic sensitivity experience 
certain of these sensations simply at the sight of beauty, it may be in a 
work of art, it may be even in an actual landscape, if seen suddenly. 

For myself, I must confess, my favourite passages in Sappho are some- 
what less enumerative. No stanza surely could be finer than that which 
recalls, but only to make it sound tame and sententious by comparison, 
the famous “ All thoughts, all passions, all delights.”’ Sappho is much 
farther than Coleridge from the fallacy of Freud. . 

A troop of horse for some, a column of route for others, a fleet of sail for many, 
are the goodliest sights upon the solid earth ; but J say, the thing one loves ! 
The point of that is that it is spoken bravely ;_ the masculine predilections 
are understood and challenged. It is the counterpart to such a paean as 
this of Aufidius in Coriolanus when he entertains that former enemy. 
Know thou first, 
I loved the maid I married ; never man 
Sighed truer breath ; but that I see thee here, 
Thou noble thing, more dances my rapt heart, 


Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 
Bestride my threshold ! 


Sey which, oi time like a true Greek—or is it like a woman ?—she pro- 
ceeds to prove her point, actually to prove, in poetry (and it is poetry) a 
point of that kind, by logic—or is it by sophistry ? The apy cae 
quite allow us to determine ; but presently articulation re-emerges : 


I am reminded of the absent Anactoria, her whose adorable gait and radiant 


expression I had rather look upon again than all the chariots and armoured infantry 
of Lydia ! 
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After which the papyrus mutters only “ not possible to happen. . Man. . 
invoke a share of _. . Not all that remains of her is about love or 
marriage ; though it was probably a bride who was compared to 


the apple that blushes upon the topmost twig, on the top of the very topmost, and 


the pickers overlooked it—no, not overlooked it but tried to reach it and could 
not. 


Almost an equal favourite is the scrap about the ‘“‘ hyacinth ” (for that may 
mean iris or flag-flower) on the mountains, the flower which the shepherd 
treads underfoot, and its rich bloom lies prostrate upon the soil. Notoriously 
rarer in ancient than modern poetry, Nature is in Sappho an incidental 
yet frequent theme. One of the circle, perhaps Anactoria, has gone to 
Sardis, “* and she now,” sings the poetess to their mutual friend Atthis, 
among the women of Lydia shines conspicuous as—when the sun has set—the 
rosy-fingered moon excels the multitude of the stars ; her light she sheds indiffer- 
ently upon the briny sea and flower-enamelled meadows, while the goodly dew lies 


moist, and the roses and the tender scandix quicken, and the melilote that decks 
the fields. 


Extended simile after the Homeric fashion ; but how many poets can you 
think of who remind us of the sight of flowers in moonlight ? Elsewhere 
The moon rose full, and they (feminine), when they had taken their stand about 
the altar. 
The moon has set, and the Pleiades ; it is midnight, and time is passing, but I 
(feminine) sleep alone. 
Even so of old did the dainty feet of Cretan maidens dance to the music’s beat 
about some gracious altar, and pressed not heavily upon the soft green grass. 


Poetry itself, too, as with Pindar or Horace, is one of her poetic themes. 
Already do we meet the idea that good poetry is immortal. 
I say that one shall make mention of me even in the aftertime. 


Was the following, I wonder, to a lazy pupil ? 
But you will die and there will be no memory of you again for ever ; for you have 
no part in the roses of Pieria. 


On the other hand 
Nor do I think that among maidens that behold the sunlight there will be even 
one in any age so brilliant 


is too good, probably, to be a terminal report; and of testimonials, 
however striking the resemblance, I suppose we must not think. Number 
70, however, is unmistakably a stricture on the deportment of the products 
of some rival institution ; it must have been a sore blow when Atthis her- 
self deserted to Andromeda (41), though it seems that Andromeda got 
“ nicely paid out ” (58). There were, we can see, genre touches in the form 
of homely humour in the depiction of rustic weddings. 
For the rest, it is perhaps unnecessary to string a few representative 
beads together from the scatterings of her material—the silver moon (what 
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a phrase, to her the first that thought of it!), the stars that abate their 
brightness when the moon shines full, the rose-armed Graces, the delicate 
Graces and the fair-tressed Muses, the messenger of Spring who is the 
love-lorn nightingale, a slender maiden gathering flowers, gold-sandalled 
Dawn, to you, fair ones, my sentiments are unalterable, and her leather 
shoes had embroidered uppers of the finest Lydian manufacture, “ Mother, 
I cannot mind my wheel,” they cowered like birds on the sudden sight of a 
swift eagle, something-or-other far whiter than an egg. Or those still 
tinier fragments, the single words judiciously selected, to illustrate some 
philological observation, by grave grammarians who had access to the whole 
body of this love-poetry.; innocent—a dressing-case—anguish-bringing— 
chemisette (but “‘ shift” is more like what Sappho calls it; perhaps from 
a humorous-rustic picture)—scytharium—soda !_ For the characteristic 
theme is, after all, of course, her personal friends and her relations with 
them. What then, to come to the point, are we to think of Sappho as a 
poet ? Waving aside, since I can no longer afford to argue with it, that 
vain dogma cherished in common by our esthetics and our academics, 
that with the moral and spiritual instincts the art of poetry has no con- 
cern—which could be true only if Poetry were properly a thing apart, 
divorced from life, and that is incredible—I take it that the finest love- 
poetry is that which, not content with voicing the bare vehemence of the 
passion, either invests it with some subtle spiritual or humane significance, 
or at the least so voices it as to make it appear a wonderful and a beautiful 
thing. So does Shelley for example affine it, in many a passage, to our 
divine discontent : 
Though the sound overpowers, 
Sing again, with your dear voice revealing 
A tone 
Of some world far from ours, 
Where music and moonlight and feeling 
Are one. 


What is it if not in some degree a moral quality which, out of all replies of 
heroines in novels to the question “ Do you love me?” gives its unique 
nobility to that answer of Jane Eyre’s, “‘ To the finest fibre of my nature, 
Sir”? It was the papyrus fragment which I can now con more authen- 
tically on pages 42-3 and 79 of Mr. Lobel’s text, which years ago first 
stirred in me some vague misgiving about Sappho’s greatness : . 
Who, when she left me, sobbed bitterly, and said this to me, “‘ Alas, how sore is our 
fate! Sappho, I swear it, unwillingly do I leave thee.”’ And her I answered thus, 
“ Farewell, and prosper ! Remember me, for thou knowest how I have cherished 
thee; or if not, yet will I remind thee of what thou forgettest ; of all the ips 


and gladness that was ours !”’ 
Here, then, if anywhere, we shall learn what love meant to Sappho. And 
the rag, as it happens, Is Just articulate enough to show. Garlands of 
violets, of roses and ...s intertwined ; with these many a time didst thou 
adorn thy tresses in my company ; flower-necklets; “myrrh” i.e., 
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scent ; scents of two kinds, one (“‘ lordly ”) as patronised by the aristoc- 
racy, the other (“ royal ’’) as used in the courts of Europe—and Asia Minor; 


hou didst anoint thyself with these; . . sofa—upon a soft one. . 
render . . satisfiedst thy desire of [something edible, I fancy] . . and 
there was neither any . . nor any temple, nor . . which we did not 
visit, no sacred grove—. I must confess that I find some of that too 


merely feminine ; I submit that it lacks the universality of the finest 
poetry of either sex. From more than one other passage of our poetess it 
can be seen that love, that ‘‘ bitter-sweet intractable monster,’’ whose 
onset she can compare to the descent of a hurricane upon mountain oaks, 
was something vehement ; and from the present one may infer that, like 
much that is vehement, it was somewhat narrow. A fragment of hers 
opposite which I once wrote “ Fine ! ” under the impression that it meant 


I delight in richness, I would have you know ; and Love, for me, has in it some- 
thing of the beauty and splendour of the sunlight itself, 


means, I now gather from the official guides, 


I delight in delicacy ; and the love of life is, for me, bound up with the enjoy- 
- ment of all that is bright and beautiful. 


My old mistranslation may serve to indicate what I seem to find some lack 
of here. Parts of the poem to the scented lady are just a trifle what some 
of our younger generation would call “ stuffy” ; not, however, that I 
should go so far. We must, indeed, give Sappho’s temperament its due ; 
she was not vindictive (72), she was not inconstant (14); her open nature 
had a short way with hypocritical bashfulness (28) ; there was apparently 
no thought of jealousy within the circle (Lobel E. 5); and we must all 
instinctively feel drawn to her by the complaint (Lobel A 14) that “ those 
[ do good to, they it is who do most abuse me.” Yet the item of gram- 
matical statistics recorded by Herodian, that the word tule “ cushion ” was 
ised more than once by Sappho and not at all by Attic writers, has a signifi- 
cance far beyond the sphere of grammar. Within another century an age 
was destined to arrive which should express its aspirations in an art pro- 
foundly civic, masculine, and moral, even if in parts a trifle angular ; an 
age whose poetry would have no place for cushions. If it is only in a 
srotracted study of these fragments that one occasionally sighs for a clap 
yr two of Tragic thunder, it may yet be said that what is expressed by 
Sappho’s love-poetry is something rather more intense than noble, more 
sersonal than humane. Unless, after all, we have too small a proportion of 
yer output to say so much. For as against the sofa fragment, we may allow 
Pausanias to remind us that “ Sappho the Lesbian sang many things about 
Love, some of which were quite inconsistent with others. 

One thing, perhaps, we may say. Thinking, as we do, of structure, and 
till more thinking, as we do in these latter days, of originality in diction, 
we are apt to overlook one of the simplest, but never even now dispensable, 
levices of the poet, which is simply the use of poetic words. It is no 
ruism, but a most pertinent observation, of Demetrius, that 
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Sappho, because she sings of beauty, chooses beautiful and attractive words, and 
so also when she sings of love and springtime and the halcyon, in fact every beautiful 
word there is has been woven by her into the texture of her poetry, some of these 
being of her own invention. 


This too is the single comment we can find to make about the newest 
fragments, the one conclusion that can be said to be further evidenced by 
the vertical sections of impassioned love-poetry so scientifically spread out 
and ticketed by Mr. Lobel. “ Aphrodite—sweet-speaking—throw—she 
holding—amazement—dew,” gasps one of them longitudinally. 

After the fragments, the single poem—with the caution that as it is real 
poetry the effects are one and all dependent on the elaborate and flawless 
verse, so that in a translation all the lustre and the music vanish ; but 
yet will we devise our best : 

Daedal-throned immortal Aphrodite, Daughter of Zeus, wile-weaver, hear my 
prayer! O crush me not with pain and anguish ! Rather thyself come to me, if 
ever in time past my voice was borne to thee, and from afar off thou didst hearken ; 
and passing from the Father’s halls didst harness thy golden chariot and set forth, 
drawn by that swift and goodly team of swans‘ as they plied their sturdy pinions 
above the solid earth, upon their path from heaven adown the spacious ether. And 
in a moment they had sunk to land ; and thou, O Blessed One, even with a grave* 
smile upon those immortal features, askedst what it might be that ailed me, what 
it might be that moved my cry ; didst ask what most my frenzied spirit would 
have brought to pass. ‘‘Who, then, is she that I am to persuade to receive thyself 
into her® friendship ? Who hurts thee, Sappho ?* For truly, if she fly thee now 
shall she yet be the pursuer ; or if she reject thy gifts, shall she yet one day seek 
to give ; and if she will not kiss thee now, shall she yet soon kiss thee, though if 
should then be in her own despite.”” Even so now also come Thou, and release me 
from my sore distresses ; and what my soul desires, accomplish ; and do ‘Thor 
thyself befriend my suit. 


It is done, as Dionysius aptly observes when he has transcribed the 
poem, by a sort of exquisite verbal joinery, a cunning not the less present 
because it is apparently instinctive. Whether the writer of this vehement 
and vivid utterance was herself as unexceptionable in her private morals as 
is her creation in its poetical technique, is a point which, whatever we may 
all wish to think, even Welcker and Wilamowitz cannot perhaps exactly 
prove. Our poetess, these fragments leave no room for question, was by 
temperament as by birth the lady ; however little we ourselves may like 
it:: refined, sensitive, fastidious, literary ; while at the same time she wa: 
equally obviously serious and had strong feelings. But still, all that is jus’ 
conceivably not the same thing. In such a matter we should not allow our: 
selves to be misled by verbal joinery. Any Englishwoman, certainly, o| 
man for the matter of that, who should, assuming it to be possible ir 

: 


(1). So Edmonds ; a vast improvement, at least, on “ sparrows ”’ | 

(2). “‘ Grave ” is not in the language of the original, but it is in the rhythm. ) 
(3). So Edmonds ; not unapproved, for once, by Lobel. 
(4). ‘The personal name from the goddess, and this question after the last, are good. 
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English, attain to such consummate mastery of language and metre as are 
evinced in every line (in the original !) of this incomparable lyric, must only 
have done so after a single-handed and protracted struggle, whether against 
poverty or fog or Philistinism, but almost inevitably against all three, such 
as would never even be embarked upon for any incentive short of the loftiest 
idealism. But this was Greece, this was the ancient Aegean, where both 
life and art came easily, at all events to the ruling classes. No, the point is 
not demonstrable. But the beauty of this poem—again, in the original !— 
is clearly such as one can, or should be able to, enjoy without the intrusion 
of any such disquieting interrogative. It is surely not in itself immoral. 
It is not perhaps—and this, which I have already indicated, is the most 
that can be said in question of Sappho’s historic title to be the sovereign 
spirit of this domain—it is not perhaps all that love-poetry can be. But it 
is everything that it need be. It is, to say no more, at once rich and seemly, 
and that alone would mark it out immediately from nine-tenths of what 
has been written in this category. If, however, anyone should yet seek 
reassurance upon the other matter, the best that can be found—and it 
appears even within my capacity considerable—lies in the evidence of 
analogies. It would seem that there is a certain peculiar intensity in one 
kind of the poetry (or other artistic sublimation) of love, which is only 
attainable at the expense of some everlasting negative ; a consummation 
itself so rich and absolute as to be incompatible with any other. Even 
from the life of Wagner, whose temperament it is well known was hardly 
chaste, nothing emerges with a greater clearness than that the unique 
poignancy of the Tristan music had just such an eternal renunciation 
behind it, to make an inexhaustibly inexorable inspiration. But Sappho’s 
characteristic work is charged throughout with just her peculiar note of rich 
intensity. The spirit of her art, while sensuous, is also markedly, in its 
way, austere. Allowance for some few feminine trivialities duly made, the 
love she voices for her fellow-women breathes more rapidly but in the 
self-same region as that of a Dante for his Beatrice or of a Petrarch for his 
Laura. Love in the ordinary sense it hardly is, but rather that rapt amaze- 
ment or even searching and, for the time, engulfing ecstasy, which the 
vision of one mortal creature can sometimes awake, and often repeatedly, 
in one mere other. It is partly an esthetic emotion, and a delight in beauty 
is of its essence. That it is somehow different from normal love may be 
partly gathered from the curious and interesting fact that Sappho, who 
sings of both, seems to have treated of the latter—though not, it is true, 
invariably (go)—in a markedly different spirit. When she indites of 
marriage, at least, as in the long Wedding-song of Hector and Andromache 
which I have not thought fit to paraphrase here, she becomes so pretty 
ind detailed and picturesque and epical that Mr. Lobel, influenced at 
east by the dialectical and metrical divergences, actually questions the 
wuthenticity of these (for Sappho) “‘abnormal” poems. But the adaptation 
f diction and style to subject was a natural instinct with the Greek poets, 
f which the evidence is everywhere ; and surely we have here rather just 
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that difference between “ subjective ” and “‘ objective,” between love as 
the writer felt it and love as she had found it sanctioned, which would make, 
for a Greek of Sappho’s time, the difference between lyrical and epic 
handling. He insists perhaps too strongly that the diction natural to our 
poetess was that of her own country and class. (B)rododactulos 
(rosy-fingered) was never colloquial, and there are several other signs 
that she did not forget her Homer even when composing lyrics. 

However, quite apart from such considerations of sex, which are in truth 
only partially relevant, the expression of love as neither an appetite of soul 
or body nor a form of gallantry nor anything else whatever but an intense 
feeling, belongs to a rare type of literature in which it may be said, perhaps, 
that women excel. One thinks, for example, of Wuthering Heights. But 
men, the great majority of them, do not care for this kind of poetry ; they 
are all for some absorbing cause, task, feat ; and either they misinterpret 
it in truly grievous fashion, or apprehending its sterile ardours, are thereby 
stricken with a vague chill dread. I have not shrunk from representing 1n 
this article the very inarticulacy of the papyrus fragments, that I may all the 
more bring home before the reader what history has done to the text of 
Sappho. I will now tell him why. It was the men of the Middle Ages who, if 
they did not all perhaps regard her, like the ascetic Tatian, as ‘‘ an erotic 
female whore,” could not tolerate the existence of such unequivocal 
evidence that the passion of one human being for another can so far 
exceed even the love of muddy theology. All copies of her works which 
had survived the public destruction ordered at the end of the fourth 
century were formally burned at Rome, and concurrently at Constanti- 
nople, in 1073 under Pope Gregory VII. ‘This cannot be explained, or at 
least not entirely, on the supposition that these poems were regarded by 
those men as “ filth.” Mr. Haines rightly reminds us that the works of 
Petronius, Martial, and others, were still allowed to be transcribed by monks. 
Filth might not unnaturally be reckoned comparatively harmless whenever 
filthily expressed. Some at least of those ecclesiastics must have had sense 
enough of the elevation of Sappho’s language to recognise in that a far 
more formidable enemy to their own crazy system. 

The disappointment with which one surveys these relics as set forth 
on Mr. Lobel’s pages is only slightly due to his frequent throwings-up 
of the sponge. His editorial caution is most commendable, even if once 
or twice excessive. In defending it he cites “ the word of a wise king,” by 
which he had steeled himself against “‘ the seductive apparition of Con- 
jecture,”’ to the effect that a fool can throw a stone into the Sea of Spain 
and all the wise men in the world not get it out. The figure, however, will 
apply equally well as between the medieval incendiaries and the modern 
editors in general. Mr. Edmonds might pertinently reply that even the 
most fanciful of his own restorations are by way of efforts to salve a 
wreck. But I, in defending before both these gentlemen, whose learned 
labours I very much respect, my own peculiar form of scepticism in this 
matter of resurrecting Sappho, would cite the classic situation first 
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imparted to me by, shall I say, “‘ a wise nurse,” a situation which not even 
~ all the king’s horses and all the king’s men ” availed to remedy, nor 
ever can avail. Only according as more of Sappho may be discovered, 
will much of Mr. Lobel’s work not prove in vain. But I would not, and in 
fact I do not, end upon this despairing and ungracious note. The 
reason why I have expended a whole article upon illustrating the fate that 
overtook the works of this even now most universally famous of all love- 
poets, is that that fate is, in a hundred ways, pregnant with instruction. 
The very best things are just too good for human nature, which destroys 
them, only to perpetuate a half-empty cult. What is once undone cannot 
be done. Wisest is he who cuts his losses. Cry over spilt milk if you will ; 
tis better than the attempt to spill it up again. The qualities of a restorer 
of any one thing are not after all the qualities of that thing’s creator, but 
oftener than not almost the opposite. Poetry, I hope I believe it as much 
as any man, is worth a great deal. But I do not believe it is worth anything 
and everything. It is, for instance, like many another of the best things in 
life, too dearly bought with an indecent struggle. And meanwhile, for 
what these remains may teach us, fragments of love-poetry are no poetry 
atall; results themselves so enigmatic were not worth such effort. Though 
Sappho the xaddcerjs or mellifluous survive mutilation better than most 
poets, no true poem can survive mutilation. “ Let the dead patch 
death.” To grub for exquisite lyrics in this way is to defeat the chief 
end of song, which exists for our delectation. More satisfying to become 
a minor poet, more lucrative to solve cross-word puzzles. I cannot believe 
that it was enthusiasm for Sappho which alone bore Mr. Lobel through 
the whole of this forbidding enterprise, but largely also an appetite for 
this peculiar type of problem ; a task and a taste which I would not grudge 
him. He and Mr. Edmonds are not over-enamoured of each other’s 
editorial methods ; to me both kinds appear fine work only for those who 
happen to enjoy it. For myself, this excursion does but confirm me in a 
recent good resolution ; I will neither write poetry, like Mr. Edmonds, 
nor undertake recension, like Mr. Lobel; I will wrestle no more with 
textual problems, and the emendation that shall not jump at me, let it go 
hang, because life is short. I will go on afresh in my unregenerate way, 
picking up only such scraps of beauty, in the ancient literatures and else- 
where, as lie in or near my daily path ; since even so I find them daily. 
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MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 
AS A PROSE-WRITER 


By JOHN FREEMAN 
I 


AME is the spur, I suppose, when a man of affairs, a Cabinet 

Minister, takes upon himself the task of telling the story of the 

deadliest struggle in which a Great Nation has ever engaged. I 

do not mean his own fame, or fame in any narrow sense, although 
Mr. Churchill has been at pains to vindicate his own reputation, but 
fame in Milton’s sense, that quick, generous and powerful impulse by 
which a man’s instincts and passions are turned to an exercise beyond 
the satisfaction of the moment. It cannot have been merely to prove that 
he was right here, far-seeing there, at first thwarted and at last justified 
everywhere, that Mr. Churchill assumed the enormous labour of this 
narrative of events and their causes. Burdens, contentions and honours 
have poured upon him during a political career extending over nearly the 
whole of his short life; but these have not contented him and he has 
sought another honour in a field choked with failures. It is his restless 
brain, as well as his aspiring spirit, that incites him ; he is insatiable and 
would fain be, in the best of ways, all things to all men—inventor as well as 
economist, artist as well as orator, historian as well as a part of history. 
There is something boyish and attractive in his uneasy exuberance, his 
quickness in turning from one thing to another, and the heedlessness with 
which he thrusts himself completely into whatever he happens to be doing ; 
and this is a great advantage to one who would look at his story, The 


World Crisis, 1916-1918*, not so much to understand the history or 
* Thornton Butterworth. 1927. Two Volumes. 42s. 


polemics, but rather to note the self-expressive literary qualities of the 
narrative. In his capacity of politician, strategist or projector-in-chief, 
I am content to take what he says ; in his capacity of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer I have, unhappily, my own material for assessing his failure ; 
but in his capacity of writer I believe no one as yet has troubled to consider 
adequately his gifts, his aims and his achievement. 


II 


A petty scrutiny of his prose style would be inept and it is necessary to 
take a larger view, truly identifying the style with the whole man. If the 
aim of writing is to communicate facts, ideas, experiences and emotions, 
we may ask by what brooding or shallow eyes the facts have been per- 
ceived, by what alert or slow faculties the ideas have been apprehended, 
by what sensitive or harsh spirit the emotions have been experienced. 
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Mr. Churchill’s narrative is told in a way which satisfies the most exor- 
bitant appetite. Every page is full of himself: it is the merit of his book, 
almost the supreme merit, that both consciously and unconsciously he 
reveals his own being ; consciously in what he tells of himself, and uncon- 
sciously in what his style tells of him. Any fool can point out the flaws of 
grammar, the confusion of “ him” and “ her” in speaking of Germany 
as “the proud foe,” and “ who” and “ its” in speaking of England ; 
and if there is no worse than that to suffer from the man who is threatening 
my sherry and tobacco I am content. No one writes with needless 
accuracy, and writing that is nearly correct is nearly always dull. But 
Mr. Churchill is never dull ; he is ambitious and crude. The crudity of 
his writing is a part of that boyishness which I said just now is so attrac- 
tive; he has no ear, no fingering, a meagre rhythm, an impoverished 
imagery. Then his style is bad and his book (except as a pantechnicon 
of facts) unreadable ? No, for it is redeemed by unfaltering energy. 

Like the very young, Mr. Churchill has a fondness for phrases, but little 
power to distinguish good from bad ; a fondness for the impressive sen- 
tence, but little sense of the impression conveyed : 


The sense of grappling with a monster of seemingly unfathomable resources and 
tireless strength, invulnerable—since slaughter even on the greatest scale was no 
deterrent—could not be excluded from the mind. 


So a girl waving her hands is “ distractedly gesticulating,”’ and what he 
terms a slight impression is attempted by “‘ He was always the same tough, 
cheery gentleman and sportsman. He had always the same welcome for a 
friend, be he highly or lowly placed.’ But only the coarsest of attempts 
is made here : 


And ever his shot-pierced divisions, five times decimated within the year, strode 
forward with discipline, with devotion and with gathering momentum. 


Against many such heavy thumbmarks may well be placed a line upon 
Allenby’s success: ‘‘ No praise is too high for these brilliant and frugal 
operations,” which surely Mr. Churchill himself must prefer to “ The 
overriding responsibility of the supreme commander remains unassailable.” 

His careless or insensitive fingering (as I have ventured to call it) may be 
noticed in a passage concerning Lord Kitchener : 


The solemn days when he stood forth as Constable of Britain beneath whose arm 
her untrained people braced themselves for war were ended. His life of duty 
could only reach its consummation in a warrior’s death. His record in the Great 
War as strategist, administrator and leader, will be judged by the eyes of other 
generations than our own. Let us hope they will also remember the comfort his 
character and personality gave to his countrymen in their hours of hardest trial. 


This illustrates more than one defect in a youthful writer, and therefore 
another instance of faulty rhythm may be spared. Far more conspicuous 
is Mr. Churchill’s poverty of image—no one would dream that he was 
aware of the traditions and practice of English prose. He resorts to familiar 
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military terms when he speaks of the “ pincers ” of the favourite German 
attack, and throughout the chapter on Verdun, a strenuous, strepitant 
chapter, he sustains the image of the anvil ; but apart from such tokens of 
common currency he avoids images and, indeed, seems not to know their 
value in the vivid and rich communication of experiences and ideas. 

But let us assume that he disdains such small matters as pedantic, and 
turn to his use of the large opportunities of his incomprehensible theme. 
The finest opportunity is, of course, in pure description, of which our 
literature affords us a gallery of delight ; and of descriptive pieces let us 
take one of a hundred relating to material things : 

I was responsible among other things for the whole supply of aeroplanes and avia- 

tion material of all kinds. The Ministry of Munitions was a gigantic shop from 

which the Air Ministry ordered all they wanted. Under the incredible activities 
of Sir William Weir, then Secretary of State, the Air Force demands became 
staggering. We discovered that the French-had a large surplus manufacturing 
capacity. I had therefore, in agreement with Loucheur, directed Sir Arthur 
Duckham to place enormous orders with them. 


Gigantic, incredible, staggering, large, enormous—they are like blank 
cartridges, exploding without purpose and without effect. Yet by contrast 
with this you may read almost any of his Munitions statements (collected 
scrupulously in these volumes) and see how much better the official prose 
of our author can be. It is as though, in the zest of writing his book, he 
must needs stretch his neck and crow his loudest—forgetting that it is 
even worse to be crowed at than to crow. 


Next let us take a description of action, surely the right occasion for an 
ingenuous, vigorous painter : 


For month after month the ceaseless cannonade continued at its utmost intensity, 
and month after month the gallant divisions of heroic human beings were torn to 
pieces in this terrible rotation. Then came the winter, pouring down rain from the 
sky to clog the feet of men, and drawing veils of mist before the hawk-eyes of their 
artillery. The arena, as used to happen in the Coliseum in those miniature Roman 
days, was flooded with water. A vast sea of ensanguined mud, churned by thousands 
of vehicles, by hundreds of thousands of men and millions of shells, replaced the 
blasted dust. Still the struggle continued. Still the remorseless wheels revolved. 
Still the auditorium of artillery roared. At last the legs of men could no longer 
move ; they wallowed and floundered helplessly in the slime. Their food, their 
ammunition lagged behind them along the smashed and choked roadways. 


No, the late Minister of Munitions is not happy in describing the scenes 


he strove so earnestly to prepare: far happier are those phrases in a 
different temper : 


On the evening of June 8 I walked over the centre of the French line in front of 
Compiégne. The presage of battle was in the air. All the warnings had been given, 
and everyone was at his post. The day had been quiet, and the sweetness of the 
summer evening was undisturbed even by a cannon shot. Very calm and gallant, 
and even gay, were the French soldiers who awaited the new stroke of fate. By 
the next evening all the ground over which they had led me was in German hands, 
and most of those with whom I had talked were dead or prisoners. 2 


Cz 
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It seems that when Mr. Churchill is excited with material, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the engines of war, he cannot help becoming heavy and 
commonplace ; but when that fever is allayed his intelligence awakes 
and he writes simply and surely. 


Iil 


In these extracts, it is suggested, Mr. Churchill’s limitations may be 
noted, but in choosing them, and others that follow, it must be admitted 
that we are trying him as a prose-writer by a high standard. His book has 
been praised and blamed on various accounts by many critics, and it is 
not within my pretensions to look at it for a moment as a reading of military 
events and the conduct of the war. The author is bold enough in assuming 
emmniscience and infallibility, and I cannot challenge him ; but no matter » 
what faults of fact and interpretation The World Crisis may contain, as an 
essay in history it may endure if it be valued for its prose style. Looking 
still at the prose as expressing the whole man, we must remember that it 
would be foolish to ask Mr. Churchill to write like somebody else : a man 
cannot sustain such a prodigious narrative except out of his own mind, 
and it is time that we looked at his story to find himself in it. We will not 
ask that the style of a historian of outward events should be like that of a 
historian of inward events, Pater or Proust, although each of them reveals 
himself to the reflecting eye as plainly as Macaulay did in his History and 
Essays ; but we will ask Mr. Churchill to write like himself, and of himself, 
and after looking at his painting—conscious and unconscious—of his own 
portrait, we will turn to his portraits of others. 


IV 


The trees are so dense that we must leave them in order to see-the wood ; 
scarce a page fails to contribute something “ of hand, of foot, of lip, of 
eye, of brow,” and a choice of passages is impossible; a free rendering only 
may be attempted. 

He has infinite self-confidence and infinite courage. He exposes his 
inwards to the stare of criticism with the utmost simplicity, and 1s so little 
capable of smiling at himself that he cannot dream of others laughing at him. 
His versatility leaves nothing untried ; he is as hobby-horsical as my Uncle 
Toby about fortifications in Flanders, and as prompt to pounce upon new 
schemes as the Projectors whom Swift met coming from Laputa. His 
energy is so great, and devoted so hopefully to\the future, that he has no 
thought or regret for the past. He shows himself as ambitious, but am- 
bitious to act rather than to possess. It is impossible that anyone should 
know so much as he seems to know, yet he is teachable and greedy for 
further knowledge. His is the rapacious memory of a young man, yet he 
claims also the ripe and rooted judgment of an old man. In the Apostle’s 
phrase, he is a busybody in other men’s matters, and perhaps a third of his 
book is a reprint of Memoranda on subjects usually beyond his own 
responsibility. Constantly during the war he gave advice that he was not 
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asked for, pressed it when it was rejected, and at last teased his wearied 
and irascible opponent into submission. As Butler has said, he does not 
hold opinions but they hold him, and again in Butler’s phrase, he is one of 
the lifeguards of Government, and without him it is impossible to rule or 
rebel. For some time during the war, Government tried to do without 
him but in vain ; he endured the loss of office, fretted, chafed, maddened 
and thrust himself back again, and does not scruple to tell how sorely his 
suspension had hurt him, for pride is utterly wanting and the silence that 
comes of pride and is called dignity : 


I was of course bitterly disappointed at finding no sphere of action in a Ministry 
with whose aims and temper I was in the most complete accord. In time of peace 
political office is often a doubtful blessing, and a man is not seldom happier out 
than in. But in this World War a great official place, especially one connected with 
the fighting Services, was perhaps equal in scope to the command of an Army or 
even a group of armies ; and loaded with my special knowledge and share in the 
whole series of events with which this story is concerned, I found a sentence of 
continued and indefinite inactivity almost unendurable. 


When he became Minister of Munitions all was changed, except his own 
abounding nature, and thenceforward his book is largely an autobiography 
with the war for background—a tapestry shaking in the wind of a giant 
agony. He plays all the parts, like the quick-change artists at one time so 
popular in the music halls : 


Now his huge bulk o’er Africa careened, 
Now the black planet shadow’d Arctic snows— 


I speak metaphorically, but these lines scarcely exaggerate Mr. Churchill’s 
dizzy ubiquity. ‘‘ I managed,” he says, ‘‘ to be present at almost every im- 
portant battle during the rest of the war”’: 


From May onwards the Commander-in-Chief had assigned me regular quarters in 
the zone of his armies. I had a few rooms and facilities for a mess in an old French 
country-house amid wonderful avenues of trees near the village of Verchocq. I 
could reach this by aeroplane in two hours from Hendon, and so could upon 
occasions work at the Ministry of Munitions in the morning and follow the course 
of a great battle in the afternoon. I could come and go where I pleased on the front, 


and so far as it was possible without undue risk, could see all that there was to be 
seen. 


Himself insensitive to criticism, he presumes that others are equally dense 
or equally self-confident, and seldom scruples for their sake to pass 
judgment. The Generals of all the nations, the schemes of all the staffs, 
the policies of every Cabinet, are subject to his inquest ; and he hangs 
them all. He rejoices in disparaging others and is so practised in the un- 
kindly art that he shows here, and here alone, an amusing subtlety. Thus 


in the hour of victory he can be generous to Haig, but nevertheless he 
leaves on record : 


He had obtained every qualification, gained every experience and served in every 
appointment requisite for the General Command. He was a Cavalry Officer of 
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social distinction and independent means, whose whole life had been devoted to 
military study and practice. He had been Adjutant of his regiment ; he had played 
in its polo team. 


He derides President Wilson’s “ festering phrases ” and his cavalry escort, 
he pursues Jellicoe, and his backward-speaking of Sir William Robertson is 
corrosive ; but in Robertson’s successor, he says, the Cabinet found for 
the first time an expert adviser of superior intellect. Otherwise, all the 
high military experts, English, French and German alike, belong to the 
same school, the school of the short-sighted or blind ; for they did not 
immediately see the value of Mr. Churchill’s tanks. The Admiralty is 
damned, the conduct of Jutland is deplored, and the War Cabinet itself 
found guilty of the catastrophe of March, 1918, since they rejected his 
advice which was meant to avoid it. It is merely for that simple boyish 
pleasure of saying I told you so! that he reprints many pages in which the 
approaching trial of 1918 was forecast, and the measures needed to avert 
disaster ; it is merely out of a boyish egotism that he boasts of having 
become the Nitrate King, the greatest there will ever be, and prints secret 
telegrams to forgotten worthies in evidence of this greatness. 

As the months of 1917 and 1918 draw on, while he increases the millions 
of his munitions army and kings it over Nitrates, an enormity grows upon 
his shoulders, and he moves in a delirium like Tamerlane’s, in which 
everything becomes monstrous and noughts are multiplied in frenzy. 
He strives with words like one possessed, and so the many armies become 
““a mighty concourse of States . . . which glared stonily,” and a reduction 
of numbers is a “ dangerous denudation.”’ His effort in munitions is so 
extravagant that he knows he is working against himself, for he is helping 
to end the war—who is helping so much ?—and to end it is to end his own 
career as the greatest of War-Ministers. To employ and exhaust his energy 
the war should go on for ever. He is to be envied, yet surely pitied 
because the war could not go on for ever; but most I pity the “ half- 
informed potentates ”’ of other Departments who were deluged with his 
memoranda and reports, forcible, urgent, irrefutable and apparently never 
heeded until too late. 


V 


Since he has revealed himself with such freedom, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, there is little ground for resenting his asperities when he 
speaks of others who rivalled him in the war. He aims, of course, at 
impartiality and would shrink from injustice if, in a sudden pause, he 
found himself on the verge of it ; but he is not given to introspection and 
his justice seems at times that wild justice which Bacon identifies with 
revenge. A participant from his youth in political strife, his hand against 
every man at one moment or another, he has no inclination towards 
that speculative good-nature which is inherent in most Englishmen. 
Generosity is lacking. He lives so much in his own aims that he has little 
understanding of the aims of his fellows and little imaginative insight into 
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their natures; and this is a misfortune for his narrative. He might have 
perfected one of the highest aims of a contemporary historian ; he might 
have loaded his book not with tables and plans and reports, but with 
character studies of some of the eminent persons of whom we know but 
little and our children will remember nothing. The task of literary 
portraiture is not, I suppose, an easy one, and few tasks are easy to those 
capable of performing them ; but hard or easy Mr. Churchill has missed, 
or refused, a chance of distinction which not many writers have been able 
to attain. He might have followed Clarendon and Burnet, in the seven- 
teenth-century ‘“‘ characters ” in which they present the minds and notions 
of the chief actors in their time ; or Carlyle, in his amazing animation of 
bodily and spiritual lineaments alike ; but he has refrained, and the loss 
to his book must be deplored. The best he does is his rare attempt in a 
vigorous sketch : 


The reader will remember Colonel de Grandmaison, the Director of Operations of 
the years before the War, the Apostle of the Offensive, immediately, every time— 
“4 outrance, a la baionette,”’ etc. War has claimed her Priest . . . but his theme 
has found a fleeting resting-place in the bosom of Colonel d’Alenson, Chief of the 
Staff of General Nivelle. Pierrefeu gives a vivid description of this officer who 
flitted so suddenly, so-swiftly and so tragically across the scene. Immensely tall 
and thin, dark, sallow, cadaverous, silent, sombre, full of suppressed fire—a man 
absorbed in his convictions and ideas. The astonishing rocket rise of Nivelle had 
carried d’Alenson as an attendant star to the military zenith. But there is this fact 
about him which should be noted—he had but one year to live, and consequently 
but one coup to play. Gripped in the closing stages of consumption, he knew 
that his time was short. 


Another, and again a French character, has the manner of the films : 


Mangin was not to belie his reputation. Bronzed and sombre, thick black hair 
bristling, an aquiline profile with gleaming eyes and teeth ; alive and active, furious, 
. luxurious, privileged, acquisitive—a dozen motor cars collected from all quarters, 
including the enemy, in his train as a simple Colonel of Brigade—treckless of all 
lives and of none more than his own, charging at the head of his troops, fighting 
rifle in hand when he could escape from his headquarters, thundering down the 
telephone implacable orders to his subordinates and when necessary defiance to his 
superiors, Mangin beaten or triumphant, Mangin the Hero or Mangin the Butcher, 


as he was alternately regarded, became on the anvil of Verdun the fiercest warrior- 
figure of France. 


Contrast the portraits drawn so abundantly in a book published at the 
same moment, Colonel Lawrence’s Revolt in the Desert; portraits drawn 


with seeming ease but with intense perception and ardent imagination. 
I take at random : 


Auda was very simply dressed, northern fashion, in white cotton with a red Mosul 
head cloth. He might be over fifty, and his black hair was streaked with white ; 
but he was still strong and straight, loosely built, spare, and as active as a much 
younger man. His face was magnificent in its lines and hollows. On it was written 
how truly the death in battle of Annad, his favourite son, cast sorrow over all his 
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life when it ended his dream of handing on to future generations the greatness of 
the name of Abu Tayi. He had large eloquent eyes, like black velvet in richness. 
His forehead was low and broad, his nose very high and sharp, powerfully hooked : 
his mouth rather large and mobile : his beard and moustaches had been trimmed to 
a point in Howeitat style, with the lower jaw shaven underneath. 


It is the human interest that is wanting in Mr. Churchill. His concern is less 
with men than with matter and fluctuating ideas, and his overriding con- 
cern is with himself and the personal achievement which, in a world half 
immoveable and half pliable, still astonishes and enchants his eyes. 


VI 


But if Mr. Churchill has small ability for portraiture we must recognise 
a faculty scarcely less valuable—his dramatic faculty. Recently someone 
thought it necessary to point out that our author was wrong in saying that 
on Armistice Day, 1918, he heard Big Ben sound eleven, for the great clock 
was out of action—A dull objection, which was properly ignored, for 
Mr. Churchill was speaking dramatically and therefore truly ;_ no one will 
believe that Big Ben did not strike eleven—it is a question of faith and not 
of witness. Were he proved wrong on a point within his immediate notice 
he might be questionable on others, but this literal contraction of an 
imaginative idea cannot be admitted. In his preface he appeals to that 
master of narrative, Defoe, whose example, he says, he has been uncon- 
sciously following—a surprising reference! It is as though Miss Pauline 
Frederick or Miss Florence Mills prepared for her nightly triumph by a 
meditation on The Confessions of St. Augustine. I can see not the slightest 
trace of Defoe’s influence, and I am amused at the notion that this book 
may have been touched by the spirit of that master of fictive biography and 
pretended history. It is another instance of Mr. Churchill’s rashness. 
Not Defoe is his model, nor Carlyle (except in a passage here and there), 
nor Macaulay (except in noisier notes), nor any single writer I can think of. 
‘The influence on his prose is that of the spoken and not the written word ; 
he appeals not to readers but to constituents, and when he speaks his best 
he deserves to win them unanimously. After every fault has been named, 
and there are many faults, after every shortcoming has been deplored by 
a far harsher judgment than mine, a tribute still remains to be paid to 
Mr. Churchill’s unquenchable energy. It is not a common quality ; it is 
a quality that exposes an eager writer to the faults and reproaches I have 
mentioned ; but it is also a quality that preserves a book from neglect 
and vivifies its record of the past. Mr. Churchill’s book is a narrative of 
confused episodes and obscure currents, in which the heroic and the 
pathetic are diminished almost to insignificance because they are endlessly 
repeated ; and in such a narrative the constant elevation of Gibbon and the 
clangour of Macaulay might not be renewed even if such masters were 
writing now. And again, it must not be forgotten that as historian 
Mr. Churchill suffers the grave handicap of participation in what he 

4M 
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describes, and so is continually seduced from his story to himself. But 
read him at his best opportunity and see if he can rise with power and 
dignity to a noble movement: 
When the great organizations of this world are strained beyond breaking point, 
their structure often collapses at all points simultaneously. There 1s nothing on 
which policy, however wise, can build ; no foothold can be found for virtue or 
valour, no authority or impetus for a rescuing genius. The mighty framework of 
German Imperial Power, which a few days before had overshadowed the nations, 
shivered suddenly into a thousand individually disintegrating fragments. All her 
Allies, whom she had so long sustained, fell down broken and ruined, begging 
separately for peace. The faithful armies were beaten at the front and demoralized 
from the rear. The proud, efficient Navy mutinied. Revolution exploded in the 
most disciplined and docile of States. The Supreme War Lord fled. 
Such a spectacle appals mankind ; and a knell rang in the ears of the victors, even 
in their hour of triumph. 


There is genius in the concluding apprehension, a fitting reminder of a 
sentence in his preface—“ I have tried to find and follow the stepping- 
stones of Fate.” 

He may paint this or that leader black, or in a kinder moment grey, and 
sometimes nothing less than tar and feathers may appease a narrow resent- 
ment ; but when he speaks of his own country it is utterly without the 
suburban discontent of mean minds, for whom nothing native is tolerable 
and what is most vile or most stupid is welcome if it come from abroad : 

A young army, but the finest we have ever marshalled ; improvised at the sound of 
the cannonade, every man a volunteer, inspired not only by love of country but by 

a widespread conviction that human freedom was challenged by military and 

Imperial tyranny, they grudged no sacrifice, however ‘unfruitful, and shrank from 

no ordeal, however destructive. Struggling forward through the mire and filth of 

the trenches, across the corpse-strewn crater fields, amid the flaring, crashing, 
blasting barrages and murderous machine-gun fire, conscious of their race, proud 
of their cause, they seized the most formidable soldiery in Europe by the throat, 
slew them and hurled them unceasingly backward. If two lives or ten lives were 
required by their commanders to kill one German, no word of complaint ever rose 
from the fighting troops. No attack, however forlorn, however fatal, found them 
without ardour. No slaughter, however desolating, prevented them from returning 
to the charge. No physical conditions, however severe, deprived their commanders 
of their obedience and loyalty. Martyrs not less than soldiers, they fulfilled the 
high purpose of duty with which they were imbued. The battlefields of the Somme 
were the graveyards of Kitchener’s Army. The flower of that generous manhood 
which quitted peaceful civilian life in every kind of workaday occupation, which 
came at the call of Britain, and as we may still hope, at the call of humanity, and 

came from the most remote parts of her Empire, was shorn away for ever in 1916. 

Unconquerable except by death, which they had conquered, they have set up a 

monument of native virtue which will command the wonder, the reverence and the 

gratitude of our island people as long as we endure as a nation among men. 


Before such a passage as this, lit with so warm a light, the prim or lewd 


esthete may retire and Mr. Churchill’s fellow-countrymen remain to 
thank him with hearts that beat quicker for words so noble and so just. 
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worse for him ; tempt not contagion by | proximity, and hazard not thyself in 
ET AG on Sa ae ae a ee ee Sa ee tease 
ABBREVIATIONS : 


b1.=blank h.t.=half-title ; where this is the same as the title it 1s not given 
t.= title ornt.= ornament 8°=octavo 4°=quarto 
device=publishers’ device ||=rule (a) (b) =successive editions 


The published price of the book appears at the end of each collation. 


The author wishes to offer thanks to Mr. Richard de la Mare for his kind help, and for the 
information given by Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson, B.H. Blackwell, John Castle, and The 


Poetry Bookshop. 
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(2) 


1922 


(0) 


1922 


(2) 


Ig1o 


(6) 


1921 


(c) 
1924 


1924 


1919 
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the shadow of corruption.””— | Sir Thomas Browne. | London | Edward Arnold 

| 1910 [All rights reserved] 

Cr. 8° (74"” x 5”), 1198 204 + [a]*, pp. 312; ht. [x] ; bl. [2] ; t. [3] ; bl. tap 
text 5—312; imprint of Unwin Brothers, The Gresham Press 312 ; [1]—8 advts. ; ; 
the publishers’ imprint at the bottom of each page. 

Dull green cloth, in white on the front cover, The Return [at bottom] Walter 
de la Mare; in gilt on back, The | Return | Walter | de la Mare [at bottom] | 
Arnold ; top cut, other edges trimmed. (6s.) 

Note : Since writing the above, I have seen a copy of the first issue. This contains no. 
advts., and the binding was in a smoother cloth than in the second issue. 

The Return | by | Walter de la Mare [quotation as in (a) ] [device] London: 
48 Pall Mall | W. Collins Sons & Co. Ltd. | Glasgow Melbourne Aukland 
Demy 8° (9” x~58”), [A] — T® U® [signing U2], pp. [vi] + 310; bl. [i]; 
a note that the edition is of 250 copies numbered and signed [ii] ; h.t. [sii] 5 
bl. [iv] ; t. [v] ; “First published in 1910. Revised edition, 1922” and ‘‘Manu- 
factured in Great Britain” [vi] ; text 1—309 ; printers’ imprint of W. Collins Sons 
& Co. [310]. 

Grey paper boards, fawn linen back, green leather label [in gilt] bordered by 
triple rule, The | Return | Walter | de la Mare [at bottom] 1922 ; edges uncut. 
(31s. 6d.) 


[title as above] ; cr. 8°, pp. 310; blue cloth, lettered and ruled in red ; Collins. 
(7s. 6d.) ; 


THE THREE MULLA-MULGARS 

The Three Mulla-| Mulgars | By | Walter de la Mare | Author of ‘“‘Songs of 
Childhood,” etc. | ‘‘ What pleasure have great princes!” [device] London: 
Duckworth & Co. | 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden | 1910 
Cr. 8° (74” x 4%"), [a]* 1 — 198 204, pp. viii + frontispiece + 312 ; ht. [i]; 
bl. [ii] ; t. [iii] ; bl. [iv] ; dedication [v] ; blank [vi] ; “‘Preface’’ [vii] ; bl. [viii] ; 
text [1]-312 ; imprint of Billing and Sons, Guildford 312. 
Green cloth, on the front cover in gilt upon a ribbon-scroll enclosed by a black 
line, The Three | Mulla-Mulgars [depending from the scroll a design, in black, 
of monkeys] ; on the back cover device in black ; on the back in gilt, The | Three | 
Mulla-| Mulgars | Walter | de la Mare | Duckworth ; top gilt, other edges cut. 

iz 
Ss) : The second issue of this edition appeared without a gilt top and the device on the 
back at the left bottom corner instead of in the centre. 
The Three Mulla—Mulgars . . Illustrated by Dorothy P. Lathrop. Med. 8°, 
pp. 276. Printed in U.S.A. ; green cloth, gilt lettering ; Duckworth. (215.) Two 


impressions. 

The Three | Mulla-Mulgars | By | Walter de la Mare | ‘‘What pleasure have 
great princes!” | With illustrations by | J. A. Shepherd. | London : Selwyn & 
Blount Ltd. | 21, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2 

Demy 8° (8}" x 53"), bl. leaf + [a]? [b]+ 1 — 178 182, pp. [xii] + 276 ; a note 
that the edition is of 260 copies numbered and signed, of which 250 are for sale 
[i] ; bl. [ii] ; h.t. [iii] ; bl. [iv-v] ; frontispiece [vi] ; t. [vii] ; bibliographical note, 
and imprint of John Wright & Sons, Bristol [viii] ; dedication [ix] ; bl. [x]: 
list of illustrations [xi] ; bl. [xii] ; text 1—274 ; bl. [2756]. . 
Grey paper boards, greenish fawn back, green leather label [in gilt] bordered by 


ae tule, The | Three | Mulla—| Mulgars | Walter | de la Mare ; uncut edges 
425. 


[title as above] ; cr. 8°, pp. 284 ; Selwyn & Blount ; popular edition. (6s.) 


RUPERT BROOKE AND THE INTELLECTUAL IMAGINATION 
Rupert Brooke and the | Intellectual Imagination | A Lecture | by | Walter d 


1920 


1921 


1921 


1926 


£923 


1923 
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la Mare | London: Sidgwick & Jackson, Limited | 3 Adam Street, Adelphi, 
W.C. 1919 

Cr. 8° (77," x 443"), A—B8 C® [signing C? as C*], pp. [ii] + [x] — [24]; bl. 
[i-ii] ; t. [i] ; a note that the paper was read before Rugby School, and the imprint 
of Turnbull & Spears 2 ; text 3-41 ; bl. [42] ; 

Grey paper boards, in black on the front cover within an oblong enclosed by 
rules, Rupert Brooke | and the | Intellectual Imagination | Walter de la Mare 


ws es back] Rupert Brooke and the Intellectual Imagination ; edges cut 
2s. 6d. 


Note: Half the edition was bound as above ; in the other half bound a little later the binder 
used dark blue ink on the front cover and along the back. 

COLLECTED POEMS BY EDWARD THOMAS 
Collected Poems by Edward Thomas, with a foreword by Walter de la Mare. 
8°. Selwyn and Blount. 1920. (ros. 6d.) Limited edition (215.) 
The essay on Edward Thomas is on pp. v-xiv. 


MEMOIRS OF A MIDGET 
Memoirs of a Midget | by | Walter de la Mare | Author of ‘Henry Brocken,” 
‘““The Return,” etc. [device] London : 48 Pall Mall | W. Collins Sons & Co. Ltd. 
| Glasgow : Melbourne : Auckland 
Cr. 8° (74" X 53”), [A] — 2A8, pp. [2] + xii + 370; bl. [1-2] ; ht. [i] ; three 
quotations [ii] ; t. [iii] ; ‘ Copyright 1921 ’ [iv] ; dedication [v] ; bl. [vi] ; ““Intro- 
duction”’ vii-xi ; bl. xii ; sectional h.t. ““Lyndsey”’ [at bottom, floral design] [1] ; 
bl. [2] ; text 3-365 ; printers’ imprint of W. Collins Sons & Co. Ltd. [366] ; 
advts. [367-70]. 
Blue cloth, front cover bordered by a thick and thin rule in red repeated top and 
bottom of back ; in red [on front cover] Memoirs of a | Midget | Walter de la 
Mare [on the back] Memoirs | of a | Midget | [ornt.] Walter | de la Mare [at 
bottom] Collins ; edges uncut. (8s. 6d.) 
Note : Sectional half-titles with floral decorations and with their versos blank occur on 
PP- 45, 119, 193, 215, 295, 333, 363. 
[title as above] ; demy 8° (8%” x 53”); on the second page is a note that the 
edition is of 210 copies numbered and signed, otherwise the collation is as above 
to 2 A® the advts. being omitted. 
Grey paper boards, fawn linen back, green leather label [in gilt] bordered by 
triple rule, Memoirs | of a | Midget | Walter | de la Mare [at bottom] 1921 ; 
top trimmed, other edges uncut. (315. 6d.) 


Eleventh impression ; in “antique brown’’ leather. Collins. (12s. 6d.) 


THE RIDDLE 
The Riddle | and other Stories | By | Walter de la Mare | Selwyn & Blount 
Limited | 21 York Buildings, Adelphi | London 
Cr. 8° (73” x 4%"), [A]-U®, pp. [viii] + 304 + viii ; h.t. [1] ; advts. [ii] ; t. [iii] ; 
“First printed, May 1923”’ and imprint of The Kynoch Press [iv] ; “Contents” 
[v] ; bl. [vi] ; dedication [vii] ; bl. [viii] ; text [1] — 303 ; bl. [304] ; imprint 
repeated [305] ; bl. [306] ; advts. paged i and ii on the first and third pp. of the 
three last leaves. 
Light blue cloth, front cover bordered by a blind rule repeated top and bottom 
of back ; on the back in gilt, The | Riddle | and | other Stories | By Walter | 
de la Mare [at bottom] Selwyn & | Blount Ltd. ; uncut edges. (7s. 6d.) Four 
impressions. Sari 
Note : This book is now published by Messrs. Faber & Gwyer whose imprint is now 
substituted upon the title-page. 
[ll. 1-5 of title as above] Adelphi : London | MCMXXIII. Ket 
Demy 8° (83” x 58"), [*]? [a]* [A]* B-S® T* [U]? [The sigs. include J], 
pp. [xii] + 308 ; bl. [i-ii] ; a note that the edition is of 310 copies of which 300, 
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1923 


1923 


1923 
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numbered and signed, are for sale [iii] ; bl. [iv] ; h.t. [v] ; bl. [vi] ; t. [vii] ; bl. 
[viii] ; [for [ix]-304 see [v]-304 above] ; imprint of The Kynoch Press [305] ; 
bl. [306-08]. 

Primrose buckram bordered by a blind rule on the front cover repeated top and 
bottom of back ; in gilt [on front cover], The Riddle | and other Stories | By | 
Walter de la Mare [the back lettered as the back above] ; top cut, other edges 
uncut. (42s.) 


LISPET, LISPETT AND VAINE 
Lispet, Lispett and Vaine | by | Walter de la Mare [woodcut] London : 
MCMXXIII [ll. 1-2 and illus. in brown]. 
Med. 8° (94” Xx 64”), 28 leaves [last 3 blank], pp. 50; bl. [1-2] ; “The Vine 
Books” [within ornt. in brown] [3] ; a note that the edition is of 200 copies, 
numbered and signed, of which 175 are for sale, nine being printed in excess of 
the 200, six of these for the Copyright Libraries [4]; h.t. [5]; bl. [6] ; t. [7]; 
bl. [8] ; text 9-[48] ; imprint of the Morland Press, issued for “The Bookman’s 
Journal” to subscribers, ‘set by hand and printed on hand-made paper and 
bound in full vellum March, 1923” [49] ; bl. [50] ; the last 6 pp. unnumbered. 
Full vellum cover [along the back] “‘Lispet, Lispett and Vaine—Walter de la 
Mare ; end-papers a design in gold and grey on the paper of the book,” top gilt, 
other edges uncut. (63s.) 
Note: ‘‘Lispet, Lispett and Vaine’”’ is the tenth story in The Riddle. 


COME HITHER . 
[In white lettering on a black panel decorated with a white floral border] Come | 
Hither | A | Collection | of Rhymes | and Poems | for the | Young of | all ages | 
Made by | Walter de la Mare | and embellished |-by | Alec Buckels | Constable 
& Co. | London Bombay Sydney | MCMXXIII 
L.cr. 8° (75" X54), [a]®b -c® A-2U*X® [signing 2x2], pp.6 + xxxviii + 700 ; 
bl. pp. [1-2] ; illus. p. [3] ; bl. p. [4] ; h.t. “Come Hither’ p. [5]; bl. p. [6] ; t.[i] ; 
imprint of Maclehose and Co. [ii] ; dedication [iii] ; bl. [iv] ; contents [v] ; illus. 
[vi]; ““The Story of this Book” vii-xxxviii ; text [1]-668 ; ““And so farewell 
[illus.] 669 ; [670] ; acknowledgments [671-3] ; bl. [674]; indexes [675]-[699] ; 
imprint repeated [699] ; bl. [700]. 
Green cloth both covers bordered by 4 blind rules ; on the back within panel. 
at the top, enclosed by 4 gilt lines resolving into ornt. at the corners [in gilt] 
Come | Hither | A Collection of | Rhymes & Poems | for the Young of | all 
ages | Made by | Walter de la Mare ; top gilt, other edges cut. (21s.) Three 
impressions. 


Note: In the second issue of the first edition, the back is bordered by a gilt rule, and at 
the top are ll. 1-6, at the bottom Il. 7-8 of the lettering above. 


In two volumes 

Vol.1. [title as above] ; demy 8° (83"” x 53%”) ; collation as above to Ss and p. 
287, except (1) a note that the edition is of 350 copies, numbered and signed [4] ; 
(2) h.t. “Come Hither | Volume one’’ p. [5]. Vol. 2. [title as above] ; [*] #T — 
2U® X6 [signing 2x2], pp. viii + 412; illus. [i] ; bl. [ii] ; ht.. “Come Hither | 
Volume two” [iii] ; bl. [iv] ; t. [v] ; imprint [vi] ; contents [vii] ; bl. [viii] ; text 
[1]-380 ; “‘And so farewell [illus.] [381] ; bl. [382] ; acknowledgments [383-5] ; 
bl. [386] ; indexes [387]-[411] ; imprint repeated [411] ; bl. [412]. . 

Grey paper boards, fawn linen back, on green leather label [in gilt] bordered by 
triple rule, [Il. 1-6 as on the back above] Made by | Walter | de la Mare [below 
label] Vol. I (or II) [at bottom] 1923. 


a SOME THOUGHTS ON READING 
[within panel enclosed by black rules] Some Thoughts | on Reading | By Walter 
de la Mare. [the bottom rule broken to allow of an open book and candle.] | 
Demy 8° (97'5” x 54”), 4 leaves, the text paged [r1]-5 ; title [above], the first page ; : 


‘ 


1925 


1925 


1925 


1926 


1926 
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a note ‘‘This address was delivered by Mr. Walter de la Mare on July 6th, 1923 
at Bembridge School on the occasion of Foundation Day, 350 numbered copies 
have been printed at the Yellowsands Press, being the private press of 
Bembridge School, of which this is number , November 1923,”’ the second 
page; text [r]-5 ; bl. [6]. 
TWO TALES 

[line 1 in green] Two Tales | I. The Green Room | II. The Connoisseur | By | 
Walter de la Mare | London: | “ The Bookman’s Journal ” Office 
Demy 8° (844”" x 544”), 64 leaves unsigned. pp. 128 ; bl. [1]; a note that the 
edition is of 250 copies numbered and signed of which 234 are for sale [2] ; h.t. 
[in green] Two Tales [3] ; bl. [4]; t. [5]; ‘Printed in Great Britain” on hand-made 
paper, July 1925 [6] ; text 7-128 ; imprint of the Baynard Press, Chryssell Road, 
S.W.9, 128. The poems in the course of the text are printed in green. 
Batik paper boards in pink and green, white back [in gilt] || Two | Tales [ornt.] 
Walter | de la | Mare [at bottom] 1925 || ; gilt top, other edges uncut. (42s.) 
Note : This was printed in ‘“‘The Bookman’s Journal” on pp. 213-25, September, 1925. 

BROOMSTICKS 
Broomsticks | & other Tales | By Walter de la Mare | With - designs - by - Bold 
[illus.] Constable & Company Ltd. | London MCMXXV. 
Demy 8° (8%” x 54%"), [a] °A—2A® [signing 2A2], pp. xii + 380; bl. [i-ii] ; 
h.t. ““Broomsticks”’ [ili] ; a note that the edition is of 278 numbered and signed 
copies [iv] ; bl. [v] ; frontispiece [vi] ; t. [vii] ; imprint of T. and A. Constable 
[viii] ; author’s thanks [ix] ; 4-line stanza ra ; ‘ Contents ’ [xi] ; bl. [xii] ; text 
[1]-378 ; imprint repeated [379] ; bl. 380. 
Grey paper boards fawn linen back, green leather label [in gilt] bordered by 
triple rule, Broom-Sticks | and other | Tales | With designs | by | Bold | - | By | 
Walter | de la Mare [at bottom] 1925 ; top gilt, other edges uncut. (52s. 6d.) 


[title as above]; large cr. 8° (7%” x 5%”) ; collation as above except that p. [iv] 
is blank. 

Cinnamon brown cloth, frontispiece reproduced in gold on the front cover omit- 
ting the motto, and adding ‘‘Broomsticks” above, ‘“‘Walter de la Mare’ below 
the illustration, the cover being bordered by a blind rule ; in gilt on the back, 
|| Broomsticks { & other Tales | By . . Walter | de la Mare | With Designs | by 


Bold [ornt.] [at bottom] Constable || ; edges cut. (10s. 6d.) 
Note : ‘“‘Miss Jemima,” the third story in ‘‘Broomsticks’’ previously printed in 1923 and 
1925, see under “Story and Rhyme” 1921. 

THE CONNOISSEUR 
The | Connoisseur | and other Stories | by | Walter de la Mare [device] London : 
48 Pall Mall | W. Collins Sons & Co. Ltd. | Glasgow Sydney Auckland — 
Large cr. 8° (8” X 52”), [A] — Y® Z°, pp. [vi] + 358; ht. lines 1-2 of title [i] ; 
advts. [ii] ; t. [iii] ; “Copyright, 1926” and ‘Printed in Great Britain.” [iv] ; 
“Contents” [v] ; acknowledgments [vi] ; text [1] — [358] ; imprint of W. Collins 
Sons & Co. [358]. 
Light brown boards, buckram back, in gilt [on front cover] ‘The Connoisseur 
[design] Walter de la Mare, [on back] || The | Connoisseur | and | other Stories | 
Walter de la Mare [at bottom] Collins ; top cut, other edges uncut. (10s. 6d.) 
Four impressions. 
[title as above] ; demy 8° (8%” x 54”), pp. x + 358; bl. [i] ; a note that the 
edition is of 250 copies numbered and signed [ii] ; h.t. [iii] ; advts. [iv] ; t. [v] ; 
(as p. [iv] above) [vi] ; “Contents” [vii-vili] ; acknowledgments [ix] ; bl. [x] ; 
text [1]-[358]. 
Grey cloth boards, fawn canvas back, front cover as above, on back green leather 
label [in gilt] bordered by triple rule, The Connoisseur | and other | Stories | 
Walter | de la Mare [at bottom] Collins ; uncut edges. (42s.) 


(To be concluded) GWENDOLEN MURPHY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEW MARIUS THE EPICUREAN 


(To the Editor of Tue Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—The reprint of Marius the Epicurean in The Travellers’ Library is a most attrac- 

tive volume, and many will welcome the opportunity of carrying in their pockets one 
of the most beautiful books of modern English prose literature. But why, in a book 
“printed in Great Britain,” should the spelling be Americanized ? Pater did not write 
“labor,” “esthetic,” “traveler,” “skeptical,” ‘‘ sepulcher,” ‘‘ somber,” “ program,” and 
I cannot help thinking he would have hated them. Why should not his rich English prose 
be left in the author’s original English spelling ?—Yours, etc., 

FREDERIC G. KENYON. 


ECHO POEMS 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—Echo Poems were surely in vogue before the 17th century. John Webster was 

born in 1570 and in his Duchess of Malfi, Act V.,sc. III. is an echo refrain. This is 
pure repetition, not adaptation, but the idea is the same.—Yours, etc., 

Clavering, Essex. May FFyTCHE. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE QUARTER SESSIONS 


(To the Editor of 'THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—Mr. Salzman finds much amusement in the word adolescentior. But why? 
Perhaps I am obtuse, but a word that is good enough for Terence and Cicero should 
be good enough for a sixteenth-century clerk. In Cicero it means “‘ uppish ” or “‘ imper- 
tinent.’’—Yours, etc., 
A. L. IRVINE. 


COWPER’S SPIRITUAL DIARY 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 
IR,—Will you allow me to record the following errata in Cowper’s Spiritual Diary, 
which I contributed to your March issue ? 
Page 493, line 13 from bottom. For “‘ Translator’s” read “‘ Translators”. Delete rule 


below. 
line 11. For “‘ wh” read ‘‘ wh”, 
Page 494, ,, 10 from top. For both read [both]. 
OG Vee £ Read ‘‘ the dreadful hour is come ”’. 


—Yours, etc., 
KENNETH POVEY 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE latest publication of the First Edition Club is Thirty Bindings by Mr. 
G.D. Hobson. This is a very fine quarto volume, issued in an edition 
of six hundred copies, and contains thirty full-page plates, mostly in 
colours, with written descriptions by the compiler. Mr. Hobson, in his 
introduction, tells us that in the last sixty, or so, years only three exhibitions of book- 
binding have been held in London. The first was that organised by the Royal Archzo- 
logical Society in 1861, of which no catalogue was printed, though the exhibition was 
described in the Archeological Journal. The next exhibition was that held at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1891 ; six or seven hundred bindings were then shown, 
and a catalogue was issued. The third was the smaller exhibition—it contained about 
three hundred bindings—which was held last year by the First Edition Club at Sir 
Philip Sassoon’s house, 25 Park Lane, London. Mr. Hobson tells us that “‘ practically 
all the books came from private libraries in or near London,” and it is this exhibition 
which he commemorates in his present volume. The great strength of the show, he 
tells us, lay in the series of English bindings, chiefly those between 1660 and 1700 ; 
and the exhibition had, moreover, these advantages over its predecessors—that expert 
opinion is now better able to defend itself against forgeries (several of which were 
included as genuine in the 1891 exhibition), and that knowledge of book-binding has 
definitely increased in the past thirty-six years, so that the origins of certain types of 
bindings—Wotton, Maiolus and Grolie bindings, for instance—are better under- 
stood. Further, it was since 1891 that the late Gordon Duff demonstrated that not all 
fine English bindings of the late seventeenth century are the work of Samuel Mearne, 
that, indeed, Mearne probably never did more than a few of the plainer bindings in 
his own workshop. But, whoever did them, these late seventeenth-century bindings 
were extraordinarily lovely. “ Though,” as Mr. Hobson says, “ our binders never 
quite achieved the technical excellence of the French, in richness and variety of design 
we were far superior to them.” Indeed, on looking through the bindings illustrated 
in this book, what strikes one is the beauty of design of the best of the English bindings. 
The English binders seem to have had a much better eye than the French for the 
patterns made, not by the individual tools, but by the various groups of tooling which 
made up the whole binding. They seem, too, to have had a better appreciation of the 
value of the untooled parts of their bindings, and what I may call the blank spaces on 
the English bindings are used with marvellous cunning and effect. It is, I suppose, 
once more the triumph of the English eye for line, the quality which, for example, 
makes English furniture so much more deeply satisfying to the eye than the more 
elaborately detailed furniture of France. In these matters—both of furniture and of 
binding—I speak as an outsider and an ignoramus ; yet I feel sure I am right. 


ROM the Oxford University Press I have received a copy of Dr. Katharine 
Fenty Balderston’s A Census of the Manuscripts of Oliver Goldsmith, which costs 
a guinea. Dr. Balderston is assistant Professor of English Literature in Wellesley 
College, and her book is published in America by the Brick Row Book Shop, New 
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York. She has done a splendid piece of work in cataloguing all the known manu- 
scripts—even down to the tiniest scraps—of Goldsmith, and the results of her census 
are most interesting. In the first place, it is at once clear that very few of Goldsmith’s 
literary manuscripts have survived at all, in fact only seven pieces coming under this 
heading are described by Dr. Balderston. Of these, three are in America, three are in 
England, and one, the translation of Vida’s Game of Chess, has not been heard of since 
1848, when it belonged to Bolton Corney. None of these is of first importance ; the 
most interesting are the two copies (prepared for Newbery and Dodsley respectively) 
of Goldsmith’s oratorio The Captivity, of which the Newbery copy is in the Morgan 
Library, New York, and the Dodsley copy in Mr. John Murray’s collection in London. 
There is, too, a rejected Epilogue to She Stoops to Conquer, which is in Chicago. 
Otherwise the literary manuscripts are only a couple of newspaper articles and a 
fragment of the History of Animated Nature. Another manuscript, the existence of 
which is well known, is described ; this is that of The Grumbler, 1773, which is now in 
the Huntington Library. It is, however, apparently not in Goldsmith’s own hand. 
Another section of Dr. Balderston’s census is devoted to “ Receipts, Agreements, 
Bills, etc.” ; and twenty-six of these are recorded. Far the most important set of these 
documents is the Newbery collection. Dr. Balderston has evidently succeeded in 
locating the present whereabouts of this collection (which in 1848 belonged to the 
John Murray of those days) but is only able to state publicly that it “ now belongs to 
an English collector who prefers to remain anonymous.” ‘Two other agreements— 
those for the History of England and for the abridgment of the Roman History— 
belong, with other important Goldsmith papers, two minor literary manuscripts and 
several letters among them, to Miss Constance Meade of London, a descendent of 
Bishop Percy. Yet another agreement, and a receipt, are in the British Museum 
as a result of the generosity of that charming, but now, I fear, neglected poet, Samuel 
Rogers. Most, but not quite all, of the rest are in America. Other sections of this 
Census are ‘‘ Presentation Books” (only three known), Items of Undetermined 
Authenticity, Forged Documents (a useful feature, this) and Lost Manuscripts. This 
last section contains all manuscripts which have not been seen since Prior wrote his 
Life of Goldsmith in 1837, and they number twenty-three ; one of the most interesting 
of them is an appeal to the public (written about 1764) to free Christopher Smart 
from prison, a manuscript which was once seen by Bishop Percy. I wonder if this 
wandering treasure will ever come to light again. But the most important part of Dr. 
Balderston’s Census is that in which she records those of Goldsmith’s letters which 
survive in manuscript ; of these there are forty-six, of which seventeen are in America, 
twenty-two in Great Britain or Ireland, and seven whose present whereabouts are 
untraced. Far the most important collection of Goldsmith’s letters is the Percy col- 
lection, now in Miss Meade’s possession, for it includes letters written by Goldsmith 
in London to his relatives in Ireland and sent to Bishop Percy by Maurice Goldsmith 
in 1776, besides letters to Percy, the Duke of Northumberland and others—in all 
fifteen letters. No other collection can compare with this. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum has two letters, the Bodleian has one, the owner of the Newbery papers has 
two. In America Mr. W. M. Elkins, of Philadelphia, a well-known Goldsmith 
enthusiast, has three letters, Mr. R. B. Adam, of Buffalo, has two, Mr. A. Edward 
Newton, of Philadelphia, has two, Dr. Rosenbach has two, and the following libraries 
and collectors have single letters or fragments—the Huntington Library, New York 
Public Library, Morgan Library, Haverford College, Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
and Mr. O. R. Barrett of Chicago. It is therefore clear from Dr. Balderston’s Census 
(of which I have attempted to summarise some parts statistically in this notice) 
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that, while America has a large share of existing Goldsmith manuscripts, yet 
England has still the biggest share of all and, moreover, yet retains the two most 
important collections of Goldsmith manuscripts, the Newbery and Percy Collections. 
I cannot help feeling rather glad that this is so, even though it is an American lady 
who has had the enterprise and energy to compile this admirable and useful Census. 


I HAVE received, from Mr. C. A. Stonehill, of 22 Queen Anne’s Grove, London, 
W.4., the second volume of Messrs. Stonehill and Block’s Anonyma and Pseudonyma. 
This volume covers the letters F.to N.and includes—at a rough calculation—some 
3,500 or 4,000 entries. I have already, in these pages, noticed the first and third 
volumes of this Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature, and I do 
not think I can add any useful comment on the occasion of the publication of this 
second volume. 


NOTES ON SALES 


Wi these lines appear in print the final portion of the Britwell Court Library 
will be in process of dispersal. Messrs. Sotheby are to sell this in a ten-day 
sale beginning on March 28th and ending on April 8th, and in the course of this sale 
the last two thousand one hundred and fifty lots of the Britwell Court books will 
be sold. But though there are just over two thousand lots in this final portion of 
the sale, there are many more books in it than that, for many of the lots contain a large 
number of volumes ; lot 443 alone, indeed, contains athousand Civil Wartracts printed 
between 1641 and 1649. Another lot (number 315) consists of a collection, formed by 
Narcissus Luttrell, of one hundred and fifty verse broadsides and folio leaflets, chiefly 
printed in the late seventeenth century. Among the poetical tracts, to be sold separ- 
ately, one of the rarest is William Collins’s Ode Occasion’d by the Death of Mr. Thomson, 
folio, 1749, a first edition of which very few copies indeed have survived, and which 
has not only the rarity, but also the beauty of the poem, to recommend it. There is also 
a long and interesting series of pieces by Dryden. Further, there is an apparently un- 
recorded single folio leaf, News from Court, 1719, bearing a ballad by Alexander Pope, 
which is written to the tune of To all ye Ladies Now at Land and begins :— 


Ye Ladies Fair who live remote 
From all our London News, 
Who ne’er attempt to get by Rote 
Lampoons or Billetdoux. 
To you it is my Ballad comes, 
To tell you Tales of Drawing-Rooms, 
With a fa la la la la la. 


Another great eighteenth-century rarity is the first edition, quarto, 1763, of 
Christopher Smart’s A Song to David, a poem which, according to the catalogue, has 
not appeared in the sale-room for more than forty years, and which is certainly one 
of the scarcest, as well as one of the finest, poetical pieces of its century. But not all 
the books in this final portion of the Britwell Library are so late as the eighteenth 
century, or even as the second half of the seventeenth. Britwell, even at the last 
gasp,can still produce unique sixteenth-century books to astonish the world—though 
there is here, indeed, nothing of this sort to compare with the best things in the earlier 
parts of the sale. There is, however, hitherto unrecorded indulgence, granted by Henry 
VILL. for contributions towards building and maintaining a chapel of St. James for 
those slain at Bosworth Field, and printed, perhaps by R. Pynson, about 1515. ‘This 
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consists of two settings-up on one folio leaf of the same text (with blank space for 
the name of the individual to whom the indulgence was to be granted), and is a thing 
which would in itself lend dignity to many a sale. Another unique sixteenth-century 
book is An Exposition touching al the bokes of holie Scripture, octavo, printed by Richard 
Grafton in 1553. Finally,I must add that the announcement is now made that an 
alphabetical hand-list of the Britwell Library is to be issued. This is to be the work 
of Major Herbert Collmann, who used to be Librarian at Britwell Court, and is to in- 
clude all books in the library, except certain political and theological tracts issued later 
than 1640. Each entry will give the short-title, date of sale and lot number, particulars 
of provenance (where known), and, in the case of books sold separately, the price 
fetched at the sale. The Britwell books, therefore, will have their memorial. It is 
announced that “ the price will be reasonable,” and intending subscribers are invited 
to send their names to Major Collmann, at Three Elms, Stanmore Road, Harrow 
Weald, Middlesex. They will then receive full particulars in due course. It is hoped 
that the hand-list will be issued early next year. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ATALOGUE number eight hundred and three, issued by Messrs. Henry 

Sotheran & Co., of 140 Strand, W.C.2. (also of 43 Piccadilly, W.1.) is devoted 
to books on Oriental Travel, together with some books on Eastern religions and 
literatures. In all there are more than two thousand five hundred books in this list, 
and I find myself somewhat embarrassed to know which to mention here. Perhaps 
I had better confine myself to saying that the Catalogue reproduces illustrations from 
several of the books offered, including a charming plate from Sir Charles D’Oily’s 
Views of Calcutta Environs, 1848, which is for sale for £42. 


ESSRS. P. J. & A. E. DOBELL’S latest list (number 64), issued from 8 Bruton 
Street, New Bond Street, W.1., consists of Autograph Letters and Manuscripts. 

I notice particularly in this a two-page letter from R. B. Sheridan. It is dated March 
20th (but without year) and deals with political subjects from which it might, no 
doubt, be dated at least approximately. Its price is six guineas. As against this, I 
grieve to record that an autograph letter from a modern statesman, and an ex- 
premier, too, no less a man, in fact, than Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, may be had for 4 
beggarly half-crown. And then there is Disraeli—two-and-a-half pages from him are 
only worth twelve and sixpence, and he has been dead this many a year. So I presume 


that you must mix your politics with literature if you wish your autograph to become 
valuable in the course of time. 


L A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN BOOK PRODUCTION 


N the first of these two slender octavos* Mr. Stanley Morison gives us a summary 

review of type-design past and present. Its fellow volume sketches for us some of 

the more notable work done of late years by printers in England, the United States, 
®t France and Germany. Both books are illustrated by interesting examples, but the 
immense range and variety of modern bookwork cannot be at all adequately repre- 
sented by sixteen specimen pages. For a more representative selection, the student 
will go to Mr. Morison’s Modern Fine Printing, to which the present suggestive little 
book may serve usefully as an introduction. But the resources, material and aesthetic, 
from which the modern book-producer can, and in some measure does, draw for the 
comely production of his books, are so many and so manifold that it would take a 
volume many times greater than this to indicate and illustrate even a substantial part 
of them. The very wealth of these resources is in a way an embarrassment and a 
bewilderment. The early printer’s task was so much simpler. He had very few founts 
of type ; his paper sheets varied little in size, kind or quality ; and for the decoration 
of his pages he could use only such embellishments as the wood-cutter or the engraver 
could make for him. The modern printer has to make his selection from a hundred 
different type-faces in a dozen different sizes. His paper, if he cares to enquire into 
its manufacture, may be made of any one, or more than one, of a dozen different 
materials, and the sheets may be treated in a number of different ways. The camera 
affords him a profusion of material for the illustrations of his books ; and the various 
photographic processes all have their claims to be the appropriate means of printing 
them. 

Mr. Morison argues wisely that the future of fine printing lies in the hands of those 
who are willing and able to make the best use of modern machinery ; and he quotes 
the success which has rewarded the issues of the Nonesuch Press as due to the “con- 
scientious, and not merely commercial, use of modern methods ” that has gone to 
their making. But modern methods are so many and so far-reaching that few individ- 
ual printers are able to make the best choice and the fullest use of all the means which 
are available for the comely production of their books. So it comes about that they 
produce a number of books which show successful and even excellent treatment in 
one or two or perhaps more of their details but fail in others ; and so their work falls 
short of complete excellence. Even the best modern book-production is of interest 
rather for the variety of its experiments than for the completeness of its achievements. 
There is a want of unity, due to the absence of a guiding tradition and due also to the 
difficulty of combining to the best advantage so many different elements. In England 
especially we seem to want a school—a movement—in which all the elements of good 
production, including lettering and type-design, type-founding, composition, printing, 
paper-making, book-illustration and decoration, wood-cutting, engraving, the various 
methods of photographic reproduction, and book-binding, shall be studied and 
practised, not as independent but as correlated crafts, the excellence of each being 
conditioned and enhanced by its right relationship with all the rest. 

In Germany they seem to have succeeded in such co-operation better than we have 

‘in England. Much of the German work is extravagant and some of it bad. Some 


* Type Designs of the Past and Present. By Stanley Morison. A Review of Recent Typo- 
graphy. By the same. “ The Fleuron.” Each, 6s. 
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of it, on the other hand,is excellent ; and its excellence seems to come from just that | 
joint-production, that successful handling of the several elements, owing to the want of | 
which so much of our own work falls short. In Germany, too, they seem able to | 
adopt and assimilate whatever is worth taking from the practice of craftsmen in other | 
countries. There, type-design and type-founding is so much a living industry that | 
new type-faces come even too abundantly. Here in England, there is little original | 
type-design : we are content instead to revive old type-faces, modifying them for 
modern needs. 


GREEK PRINTING TYPES AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


] HAVE not yet been able to see the books printed in Greek types which are now 
being shown in the King’s Library at the British Museum. Besides its historical 
interest, the exhibition is likely to be of so much practical use in the direction of a 
reform in Greek types for modern printing that I shall do well to quote from a note 
on the exhibits kindly made for me by my colleague, Mr. H. P. R. Finberg : 


This exhibition, beginning with the earliest halting efforts of Fust & Schoeffer in 
their edition of Cicero’s Paradoxa (1465), and continuing down to the latest 
productions of the Oxford and Cambridge Presses, enables us to trace the 
incidents of a ‘natural selection’ which, unlike most other processes of its kind, 
has resulted in the survival of the unfittest. The early printers of Greek, in their 
choice of models for~type-cutting, had to decide between cursive and non-cursive 
styles of hand-writing ; and after a few such early experiments as the Lactantius of 
Sweynheym and Pannartz (1465) it seemed likely that the non-cursive hands would 
carry the day. They were responsible for such fine types as those in the Aulus Gellius 
of Jenson (1472), the Macrobius attributed to Joannes Rubeus (about 1492) and the 
splendid Complutensian Polyglot. Meanwhile the slanted cursive writing of the period, 
with its tortured letter-forms and innumerable unsightly ligatures, had furnished models 
for the Epitome of Lascaris (Milan, 1476), the first book printed throughout in Greek, 
the Erotemata of Manuel Chrysoloras (1476) and the Aristophanes of Aldus Manutius 
(1498). The great fame of the Aldine editions cast a halo of popularity round the Aldine 
types, and was of decisive effect in bringing about the rejection of the far more legible 
though not less grateful uncial models. Perfected by Robert Estienne, whose Eusebius 
was the first book printed in the French ‘‘Royal’”’ Greek (1544), the Aldine cursive 
became the foundation of all Greek typography for two and a half centuries to come. 
It was not until 1756, when the brothers Robert and Andrew Foulis printed their 
monumental Homer at the Glasgow press, that a serious attempt at simplification was 
made by pruning away ligatures and contractions. Presently these vanish altogether in 
the types of Bodoni, Géschen and Porson, whose Greek, formed on the model of his 
own handwriting, is the foundation of the Greek types now currently used in this 
country. Our modern Greek can only be described as a bastard letter. Freed from the 
ligatures and contractions of fifteenth-century cursive writing, but thin, wiry and still 
sloping like the Aldine cursive, it is without character, beauty or convenience. The 
efforts made in recent years to supplant it by a reversion to older and better models are 
illustrated in the remaining exhibits, which include the type designed for Messrs. 
Macmillan by Mr. Selwyn Image (1895), with letter-forms admirable in themselves 
but spoilt by their excessive weight ; the fine resuscitation of the Complutensian Greek 
by Proctor, with an original and not wholly successful upper-case ; the type designed 
by W. Wiegand for the Bremer Press, a too direct and conscious imitation of calligraphy; 
and finally a specimen of the new type now being designed for the Lanston Monotype 
Corporation by Mr. V. Scholderer. Mr. Scholderer has taken the Greek of Rubeus for 
his model, and has produced an upright non-cursive letter which is in nearly every 
respect an improvement on the types now in use. 

B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
THE FINE ARTS 


THE RESURRECTION BY STANLEY SPENCER. The 
Goupil Gallery. 


SCULPTURE AND DRAWINGS BY FRANK DOBSON. 
The Leicester Galleries. 


SCULPTURE BY CARL MILLES. Tate Gallery. 


R. STANLEY SPENCER’S painting of the Resurrection has been 

acclaimed in almost every quarter with that kind of superlative emphasis 

which shows that it has made a profound impression and that it is felt 

imperative that this impression should be passed on to others. There is 
in the minds of many people an ideal of a really great work of art which from the start 
will take everyone by storm, and contemporary art is often criticised in the light of 
this ideal as being either too obscure or too narrow and limited to carry this generous 
and ready appeal. It might be urged with some cogency that account must also be 
taken of the general level of intelligence of the public concerned as well as of the charac- 
ter of the work of art (the modern public is larger and more miscellaneous than the 
aristocratic public which formerly alone mattered) : but, however this may be, there 
is no doubt that some works of art make a more general appeal than others. In such 
cases even the critics speak in harmony, though not perhaps in unison. Mr. Spencer’s 
painting seems to possess something at any rate of this compelling power of attraction. 

A cynic might remark that size has something to do with that matter—Mr. Spencer’s 
painting measures about 18ft. by 9ft.—and that it is really the virtuosity implied and 
exhibited in a large composition which stirs admiration. It is not, however, the size 
of Mr. Spencer’s picture which arrests our attention, but the complete correlation 
between the scale of the picture and the conception and execution of the design. The 
picture, seen as a whole, is extraordinarily satisfactory. This first impression of a 
delightful design, in the best and profoundest sense, is also the impression to which 
one returns after a careful study of the details. 

It often happens with big compositions that their charm and essential value have 
very little connection with their subject : in other words the ostensible is not the 
real subject. In many of the Italian paintings of the Renaissance the ostensible sub- 
ject is a Biblical event, but the real subject is the brilliant pageantry of Italian life of 
that time. In Mr. Spencer’s Resurrection there are many incidental details, par- 
ticularly flower studies—the roses climbing over the porch of the church, the wreaths 
of lilies and other flowers in the foreground, the tall massed daisies on one tomb, the 
ivy encircling another, and whole separate scenes, such as the calm lake in the left- 
hand distance, which in and by themselves are so fascinating that the tendency to 
concentrate on these features alone and ignore all the rest is very intelligible. Cer- 
tainly such details do play an important part in the conception and design: they are of 
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immense“importance in all Mr. Spencer’s paintings. He is able to endow the mere 
surface of a brick wall with a potent significance, not symbolic but immanent (and 
yet Mr. Roger Fry insists on seeing him only as an illustrator), and here in this picture 
the sheer quality of the light on the grey white stone of the Gothic church is marvel- 
lous. But the value of the picture does not reside merely in these isolated incidents : 
the picture is expressive as a whole. 

It is no doubt because of his passion for vivid, homely detail, not rendered in any 
way photographically, but with an arresting emphasis conveying a massive sense of 
reality, that Mr. Spencer is frequently said to have affinities with the Pre-Raphaelites. 
Probably the connecting link lies in a common inspiration derived from early Italian 
art. Mr. Spencer resembles these early religious painters not merely in their passion 
for simple things, vividly described, but also in the naiveté of his outlook. As they 
did, he depicts, without affectation, Biblical and religious scenes as contemporary 
realities. For this reason, and because of a certain stiffness in his figures, he will no 
doubt be accused of archaism. There is actually no trace of it here. Some figures, par- 
ticularly the central group in the porch, are open to criticism, but not on the ground of 
archaism or of the mediaevalism which marred the work of some of the Pre-Raphaelites. 
The broad simplicity of Mr. Spencer’s lines and folds is expressive of the literal and 
direct sentiment pervading the whole conception. Any reminiscences there may be 
are completely merged in the new vision, which is modern because it is original. 
Mr. Spencer’s conception and execution, his design and colouring do not recall any 
artist or school of artists : they are very much his own. 

The Resurrection imagined in the picture takes place in the countryside amid the 
glamour of summer. Along the back of the picture runs the low white nave of a 
small Gothic church with a slice of red tiled roof : in the foreground is the churchyard 
covered with a luxurious growth of grass and flowers and from the irregular graves 
people of all periods and nations, venerable prophets, bewigged 18th-century gentle- 
men, blacks, modern young men are re-awakening, a little dazed by the suddenly 
bright world, a little shadowy and less real than the natural surroundings. Past the 
church, on the left, bordered by fields and tall quiet trees, is a lake across which souls. 
now clad, with one exception, in white are being borne in a strange wherry. These 
are the bald facts, but the significance of the picture does not reside merely in these 
facts any more than in the lines and masses of colours, thought of as abstract entities : 
it includes both in an imaginative whole in which the prevailing sense of the rich and 
amazingly intimate beauty of summer is broken by the restless movements and mixed | 
emotions of the re-awakening figures until their final and peaceful departure in the: 
tranquil distance. There may be a good deal of symbolism in the various details, but: 
the unravelling of this can safely be left to future commentators. 

Every period seems to haveits art shibboleth: at one time for pictures it was“‘chiaos- 
curo,’ and for sculpture “grace” : now both for pictures and for sculpture it is: 
“plasticity.” Of course, as sculpture is in three dimensions, the emotional significance 
in sculpture must inhere in the three-dimensional experience, just as in painting it: 
must inhere in the colour experience. But it is a grave mistake to limit this significance: 
to certain kinds of colour, for instance low soft tones, or to certain kinds of three-- 
dimensional treatment e.g., plasticity. Samuel Johnson condemned Milton’s Lycidas' 
because of its “harsh diction’; the old school of painters criticise the modern 
school on the ground that their colour schemes are crude, and the moderns have: 
retaliated in kind. All are equally mistaken in generalising from one typeof sentiment. . 

Mr. Dobson has paid too much heed to modern generalisations about plasticity and |! 
a certain kind of form, and this fact is itself evidence of a vacillating imagination. . 

. 
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Until recently he has been in spirit the pupil of Maillol, the French sculptor, and his 
most ambitious piece, Cornucopia, in the present exhibition is still under that 
influence. This carving in stone has decided charm from the front view, but it is mainly 
a torso, the head having the air of an afterthought, while the side and back views are 
sacrificed to abstract form at the cost of real significance. Mr. Dobson’s happiest 
creations are still his portraits, notably Mme. Lokopova, and Tallulah Bankhead, 
in which the presence of a definite subject-matter has acted as a restraint and an in- 
spiration. The latter portrait, which is a little in the manner of Epstein, betrays two 
weak points. One elbow requires a support which comes into the design and yet does 
not belong to it and the broken surface modelling, intended presumably to disperse 
the light, is too methodical. Mr. Dobson will no doubt one day be given an important 
commission and one will look forward with great interest to the result. Responsibility 
is a maturing influence and Mr. Dobson possesses both talent and taste. If he does 
not produce a great monument, he certainly will not burden us with yet another 
eyesore. 

Weare grateful to the Director of the Tate Gallery for the introduction of the work 
of the Swedish sculptor, Carl Milles. Evidently it was not easy to find suitable accom- 
modation, for M. Milles has been given by an intelligent and cultured public every 
opportunity of developing to the full his talent for monumental sculpture. This kind 
of work—grandiose designs for fountains, public statues and monuments—can only 
be properly appreciated in its local setting, and in any event plenty of space and careful 
arrangement are essential. However, in the narrow ground-floor room of the Tate 
Gallery it was possible to make a study of the pieces at close quarters and to get some 
idea of the range and character of the sculptor’s achievement. M. Carl Milles has a 
strong historical and eclectic bent, and he draws upon many styles and traditions, but 
he seems to be happiest when developing the eighteenth-century baroque tradition 
which found a strong foothold in Sweden—or when he is endeavouring to recapture 
the atmosphere of historical Swedish figures and makes free use of a gothic quaintness 
of gesture. His tritons and dancers are remarkable for their combination of exuberance, 
expressed in the full contours and swinging movement, with a sense of harmony and 
grace, conveyed in the rounding-off and rhythmic completeness of the composition 
and smoothness of modelling. On the other hand,in what may well be his most famous 
monument, the Folke Fiebyter, the curious gothic gesture re-emerges in the legendary 
figure of the old horseman for ever seeking his son, and it is employed with considerable 
dramatic effect. M. Milles is not so successful when he passes under ‘‘ the modern” 
influences of Egypt and Assyria. His Sunsinger with its simplification of planes 
and rigidity of pose lacks imaginative conviction. It is the same with the somewhat 
archaic angel in the study for the proposed memorial to Swedenborg. The kneeling 
figure of Swedenborg, built up of inlaid sections of grained wood is a marvel of 
craftsmanship and has great charm, but the group is not a whole. Possibly if the figures 
were taken off their separate pedestals they would be brought more into connection 
with each other, but this would scarcely be enough. The design, however, is only 
provisional and the sculptor’s other work shows a very definite appreciation of the 
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MUSIC 


PUBLICATIONS 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. By Hervey Grace. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 

BEETHOVEN THE MAN. By Anpré DE Hévesy. ‘Translated by F. S. FLINT 
Faber & Gywer. 7s. 6d. 

LA JEUNESSE DE BEETHOVEN. By J.-G. Prop’HommE. Delagrave : 
Paris. (No price given). 

BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS IN AMERICA. By O.G.Sonneck. The Beethover 
Association, New York. (No price given). 


THE RIDDLE OF THE IMMORTAL BELOVED. By O. G. SONNECK. 
Schirmer : New York. (No price given). 


BEETHOVEN—CENTENARY LITERATURE 


R. HERVEY GRACE’S book on Beethoven is a boon to those who wish tc 

do their duty by the centenary without committing themselves too deeply tc 
Thayer or Rolland, Frimmel or Shedlock. He writes just as if he were a reader going 
through these books to form an opinion for himself, and noting it for his own satis- 
faction. Each question is touched with a firm hand and then left, not with a fina 
solution but with a working theory. He divides the symphonies, for instance, int 
mountain peaks and foothills, with one of them hardly emerging from the plain, anc 
this alternation of extremes is what he makes of the life as a whole. Not that Beethoven 
was, any more than other people, two men, but that no reconciliation of his con 
tradictory elements is necessary in a case where the whole man, mind and body, wa 
untutored and undisciplined. We had better know the truth about him, he says, a 
far as we can, and then to know will be to forgive and to understand. Hardly am 
composer has left us so much bad work with so much good, not because he did no 
know the difference between the two, but because he intended to make the bad par 
for the good, and he was the first composer to live by his pen. When he was con: 
fronted with the business of selling his work to the best advantage, he stooped t 
duplicity which we may as well call lying. On the other hand, we may remember tha 
he did this only late in life when things were very difficult for him, and that ther 
was one reserve he always made: that he would not touch the money he considere: 
himself to hold in trust for his nephew ; this was found intact in the room in whic’ 
he died on a verminous bed in utter want. 

M. Heévesy’s book La Vie Intime is translated under this title; that is a rathe 
watered edition of his Les Petites Amies of 1910. The present book is agreeable readin: 
but inconclusive. It is concerned mainly with the inhabitants of Korompa, the hom 
of the Brunsviks, and with such slight discoveries as M. Hévesy was able to mak 
there and in the police records of Vienna. They amount to little. We do not know « 
the end which of all these ladies, if any of them, was all in all to Beethoven ; of th 
Brunsviks, apparently Josephine was more to him than Therese. There are interestin! 
illustrations of people and places. The portrait of Beethoven by Waldmiiller (frontis 
piece) is less important than the excellent picture by Franz Brunsvik (p. 64). | 

M. Prod’homme writes of the first thirty years of Beethoven’s life. Unlike I 
Heévesy and, indeed, many others of his countrymen, whose interest is rather in th 
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i See Saat psychological grounds, to have happened than in the way they did 
» i. Prod homme anchors himself firmly in fact and only swings with the 
tide. His hatrative style is minute and prolix ; it is so well documented that close 
attention 1s needed to keep the thread in one’s mind. The book is not helped by its 
typography ; small type, trying to the eyes, is set in long lines on a very broad page, 
and there is little in the way of headings or divisions to guide the eye. It is valuable 
for reference, and especially for its thematic index, even though this is defaced by 
misprints. In this there are 125 entries, the last of them being the Septet, which is 
Op. 20 ; and the book will therefore naturally find a place on your shelves next to 
Nottebohm. 

Beethoven ’s Letters in Americaforma piece of first-class research. There are thirty-five 
of them, eight of which have never yet been published. The facsimiles are irreproach- 
able. Each letter is also transcribed, nearly always correctly. Each is translated liter- 
ally ; but that is not a wholly successful plan for letters. For a letter is not, if it is 
worth anything, a narration of facts ; it indicates rather than expresses, and suggests 
a mood rather than submits an idea. Still, the psychologists have been over-busy 
with Beethoven, and one quite understands M. Sonneck’s strong desire for facts, even 
when they falsify. The case is made more difficult for us by the translation being in 
American and not English ; still, with the German there, no serious doubt can arise. 
Each letter is also fortified by full and careful explanations as to places, personages, 
the occasion, and so forth, and these make interesting reading. 

There is one of these which the editor declares “‘ taxes the gift of divination of the 
transcriber, but fortunately the obscure words (obscure to me) do not complicate the 
sense for the translation.” There is room, then, here for a suggestion, and it is hoped 
that it may not be thought presumptuous for a novice in the matter of Beethoven’s 
writing to make one. The letter is to Holz, the second violin in the Schuppanzigh 
quartet, and is one of the unpublished ones. It relates to the “‘ Great Fugue,” Op. 
133. [A protest may be entered here that “‘ Grosse Fuge ” is German, and “ Grosse 
Fugue ” is not French—nor Fugué, and still less Fugiie, both of which have before 
now been printed—(that would mean “‘ fat” fugue), but ‘“‘ Grande Fugue,” as in 
Artaria’s title-page of May, 1827]. The pianist, Anton Halm, had made an arrangement 
for four hands which Beethoven did not like, probably because it obscured the part- 
writing ; he accordingly made another, which was difficult and ineffective. He asks 
his good friend Holz (=Wood, alias “ Mahogany,” alias “ Lignum Christi,” etc.) 
to see Artaria about it. The letter was written between March 21, 1826, when the 
B flat quartet Op. 130, to which the fugue was originally attached, was first played by 
the Schuppanzigh (and probably not so well as we have just heard it from the Léner), 
and September 12 when the twelve kreutzer were duly paid by Artaria ; its probable 
date is August, 1826. The following translation aims at being correct without being 


literal : 

My dear Rood, é 

Here [is] the piano-score for four hands, for which H[err] Mathias [Artaria], God 
grant as soon as may be [am ersten, for am ehesten ;; and he was going on, “ will pay me 
12 kreutzer,” but he breaks off to give the reason]—he will see that I could not possibly 
spend so much time on it for nothing ; and then, too, it is now a separate work, [but] 
in spite of that [ohngeachtet; the editor has read ohnbeachtet, mistaking one of 
Beethoven’s long commas—long, like his bar-lines—in the line above for the head of 
the 6]. I ask only 12 gold kreutzer. Suppose I had agreed in the first instance to make 
the piano-score, they could hardly have offered me less than 25 or 30 kreutzer. But 
considering that A[rtaria] has also lost those 100 florins (Viennese currency) I am con- 
tent with what I have mentioned. You know that I don’t gain by this, but lose. The 
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penalty already fixed could quite properly be deducted, seeing that our dear goo 
H. Mathias has treated me badly in respect of the quartet which he was going to take 
but didn’t. Besides. Hr. M. knows anyhow that I [‘‘ we,” he writes] am glad to hel 
him, and have often done so without payment, and will do so again. But this servic 
that I have done him in making the piano-score is such a piece of slavery that I mu: 
insist on not losing by it. I appoint you executor in this matter and I beg you, m 
dear Sir, to take charge of the whole business. 


Mr. Sonneck’s other book, about the immortally beloved, may be strongly recom 
mended to all unmusical people. Recommended, because the evidence is most carefull 
gathered and sifted ; and unmusical people, because the subject throws the minimur 
of light upon Beethoven’s character and none on his music. In point of interest 
ranges between a detective story and ‘“‘ demon ” patience—rather nearer the latte: 
There is no room here to do more than state the problem for those who do not happe: 
to know it. Beethoven wrote an authentic, passionate and sincere love-letter to some 
one who lived at K., from somewhere, on Monday, 6th July (with a postscript o 
Tuesday, July 7th) in some year. Assuming Beethoven to have been right, that th 
Monday on which he wrote was, in fact, the 6th July—and there are a score ¢ 
instances of his misdating in the 1,500 letters we have, most of which are dated— 
the years when that happened are 1801, 1807, 1812. 1812 has been shown to b 
almost certain ; the letter is thought to have been written from Teplitz, and K to b 
Karlsbad. As many ladies are candidates for the honour of being the immortal 
beloved as towns of the honour of being Homer’s birth-place. Mr. Sonneck give 
on his last page the conditions to which the successful candidate must conform 
Three of the seven candidates remain possible, but he refrains from adding what 1 
only too obvious, that if we knew for certain which of them it was we should be n 
wiser, for they are mere names. 

There is nothing among these books to supersede, for English readers, Ernes 
Walker’s Beethoven, 1905 and Hadow’s chapters in the Oxford History of Music (whic: 
is shortly to see another edition) ; and, of course, for those who to want explore th 
whole subject, the splendid American edition of Thayer by Krehbiel. There is sti 
room for a complete, critical and accurate translation of the letters, arranged by th 
correspondents and not by date, with enough commentary to link them up ; and th 
same of the sketchbooks and the lately published diaries. What the man actuall 
said or wrote, and the questions that were actually put to him (in the diaries) is 
greater importance than anything that has been or can be said about him. Failin 
that, what we need is not a selection of some five hundred letters, like Shedlock’s, i 
which it is difficult to find any particular one that is wanted, and impossible to rea 
them all for what one may pick up, but a few dozen of the really important ones wit 
the original on the opposite page. For after a hundred years each letter is, to ai 
intents, in the position of a will; every phrase needs interpreting, checking, an 
comparing. We do not want any more of these investigations of matters that a1 
of a purely social, or purely monetary, or purely medical interest, of anything in fa 
except matters of character—what he said or how he acted in known circum 
Le aoe jae raat st to throw light on his music. For the numbe 

ae Pp ecaehi eae isten to that—who do, in fact, listen to it in very various form 
ete ee ad ee as a hundred to one of those who can possibly b 

in the lower ranks of society in a foreign capital thre 


generations ago, even if it is the life of the man whom the common consent has place 
first among composers. 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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THE MOVIES 


THE WALTZ DREAM. Stoll Picture Theatre. 

JOYLESS STREET. Film Society (New Gallery Kinema). 

WHAT HAPPENED TO MARY. Film Society (New Gallery Kinema). 
FAUST. Royal Albert Hall. 

THE LODGER. Marble Arch Pavilion. 

HINDLE WAKES. New Gallery Kinema. 

MICHAEL STROGOFF. The Capitol. 


PAs these films but the last offer aesthetic satisfaction. Space prevents me from 
dealing with any of them as they deserve or from using their psychological 
subtlety and technical beauty to prove what still appears necessary—the movies’ 
serious importance. I can only assure those zealots and fanatics that if they gave 
up one of the afternoons on which they write against films to visiting one of them, 
their journalistic earnings might be less, but their personal experience would be richer. 
I have seldom seen an actress come across so well on the screen as did Mady 
Christians in The Waltz Dream. The taste and wit of her performance were delightful, 
and she realised, as some of our elder stage-stars, with over-developed personalities 
and kept-in figures, might do well to do, that acting in does not mean standing out 
from a play. The film became less subtle as she became less important, but pictorially 
it held all through. German thoroughness saw that the conception of the film was 
carried on into the photography, though (as in too many pictures recently) there 
were some very obvious painted back-cloths. But the main impression was of an 
extraordinarily fresh gaiety, of the kind of which, in prose, Mrs. Dalloway is so vivid 
an example. 

Legendary light Vienna gave way to bitter post-war Vienna in foyless Street. 
This film is peculiarly complex, a series of events and their consequences, with which 
the cinema can deal more successfully than any other medium. It made a deep 
impression of completeness and was well acted by nearly all the large cast. Greta 
Garbo’s intelligent beauty had little to do, but did it in a better part than her subse- 
quent films have allowed, and what a relief it was not to have to sit through some 

_Angelesian banality in order to watch her move and wrack our being! In the same 
Film Society programme was What Happened to Mary, which was made in 1912 from 
a serial in Home Chat. It proved a very touching Exhumation of Dead Fashion. _ 

Faust is undoubtedly a great achievement, but it is also a disappointment. This is 
chiefly because of the comparative failure of Jannings as Mephisto. Apart from his 
make-up, which was reminiscent and unfortunate, he brought nothing new to the 
part, his was no conception but a character-study. In a story naturally determined 
by tradition, one does not expect a totally new characterisation. But the life which 
Camilla Horn gave Marguerite showed that something more could have been made 
of Mephisto than a pantomime devil who lacked even that spirit’s touch of the 
sinister. Camilla Horn is the fourth of the good actresses the movies have enabled 
me to see this year. She has a sweetness in no way repulsive, and acts delicately but 
deeply. Marguerite’s mother was beautifully done by Frida Richard, who was the 
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god-mother in Cinderella. But Yvette Guilbert ! She over-acted and played to the 
gallery in the best Marie Tempest manner. The part ought, anyway, to have been 
deleted. This film affords a contrast between the German and Chinese mentality 
with regard to re-union after death. In Faust, the lovers’ souls ascend to heaven in 
a bubble which expands to form the word Love. In The Willow Pattern Plate, two 
doves fly out of the house in which the lovers have died. Both are childish, but one 
at least is graceful. 

The lighting in general was too insisted upon, and there were not enough gradations 
between sheer black and white. It is a measure of this film’s success that the best 
acting was that given by a dying woman and her terrified daughter in an episode meant 
to illustrate Faust’s good repute. The photography was very lovely, most of the sets 
having a well-planned significance. A lady remarked that the journey to Parma’s 
wedding was “‘ better than the Milan express,” It certainly was. It was better than 
anything most of the audience had seen or will see. Films that offer such moments 
are hardly, I think, to be deplored by travelling actresses and suburban clergy. Mr. 
Bennett’s titling was mainly inoffensive, a difficult task well-done, but it did not add 
to one’s enjoyment as did Mr. Montagu’s for The Lodger. This film is good. It 
suffers of course from one’s pre-knowledge that no harm can come to June or Mr. 
Novello, but that is hardly their fault. Mr. Novello has a wonderfully “ dead ”’ face, 
but it was much too tiresomly white. The Lodger film is not, as a thriller, so good as 
the book, but it is a far better thriller than other films. A little more logic (which 
seems as rare in studios as radium in Roumania) would have prevented Marie Ault 
from letting her room to a young man whose description as murderer she had just been 
reading in the paper, but one can forgive Marie Ault a good deal : besides, the film 
is British! What is more worthy of remark is that it had a polish and inventiveness 
that make it worth seeing. It was free, whilst bringing out the significance of ordinary 
mpgs, from that heavy underlining with which the Germans make ponderous their 

Ims. 

Hindle Wakes has the same virtues. In this instance the story has been so well 
translated into terms of cinema that it is possible to forget that we are being asked 
to care about yet another poor girl gone wrong. By this I mean not that the film 
disguises the story, but that it in large part makes up for its deficiencies ; though a 
little German psychology would have remedied the lack of action. The acting had 
that completeness which is due more to direction than to individual brilliance: the 
photography was fresh in approach, clear in treatment ; and the use of “ tinting ” 
was the most successful I have seen. But the most striking feature of the film was 
its all-pervasive rhythm—the pause and stress, the pattern of speed as it flowed 
through the beginning of a day’s work in the mills to the excitement of Blackpool 
and the slow march of time in Wales, back again to the mills. It was this that con- 
trolled the thought-waves, and to this all else was subordinate. 

Michael Strogoff is French and no credit to that nation. It begins well, but is ham- 
pered by four chief faults; incoherence, sentimentality, failure to interest and general 
bad acting, which apart from Mosjoukine’s virtuosity, consists of “ registering.” 
At various unsuitable moments the picture lapses into colour. It does this when 
Strogofft is blinded, in tones which alone would have done so. I have never seen a 
less convincing set than that in the cathedral, nor a more ludicrous fight than takes 
place in the Palace at whatever town it was the Czar’s courier did reach. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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FICTION 


MEARHAM. By W.L. Buxton. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

LATTERDAY SYMPHONY. By Romer Witson. Nonesuch Press. 5S. 

SIR POMPEY AND MADAME JUNO. By Martin Armsrronc. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
LUCK AND OTHER STORIES. By Mary ArpeN. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

OLD SAVAGE AND OTHER STORIES. By Jean DEvANNY. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
O GENTEEL LADY. By Esruer Forses. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

REVELRY. By Samus Hopkins Apams. Brentano. 7s. 6d. 


I HAVE no means of telling who or what Mr. W. L. Buxton is, or whether young 
or old. I take him to be young : I can speak rather more confidently as to his talent 
which appears to me to be considerable and promising. In Mearham he has written 
a very absurd and rather delightful book. If he is very young, it is highly probable 
that he will write much better books : if not, it is unlikely that he will ever again 
write anything so good. One’s impressions while reading the book are mainly of its 
delightful unexpectedness, though they are mixed with a certain sense of imitation. 
Its absurdity comes out very substantially when one has finished and looks back on it 
as a whole. 

Sir Louis Mearham, a Kentish land-owner and the twelfth of a line of baronets 
derived from a Tudor statesman, suffers from the discovery of coal on his property. 
A serious attempt is made to develop the coal against his wishes but not so much for 
its own sake as because the scheme is against his wishes. The villains in the piece are 
Nigel Searche, a young millionaire and the rejected suitor of Louis’ sister, and Hilary, 
Louis’ younger brother. A campaign is organised, representing Louis as standing in 
the way of British prosperity, and it culminates in a Bill for the forcible expropriation 
of mineral rights which the Government may or may not take up. Louis, after the 
doubts as to his own motives and capability which are proper in the hero of a modern 
novel, decides on a counter-cabal. 

His enemies attempt blackmail based on his association with a music-hall performer 
known as La Sorciére Dansante. The blackmail takes the form of a paragraph, 
innocently reproduced by Mr. Buxton, which no paper whose proprietors had enough. 
money to make them worth shooting at would think of printing. Louis, boldly re- 
taliative, organises a press campaign which appears to consist mainly of descriptive 
articles not more likely to produce any substantial result. The climax arrives when, 
by some obscure act of treachery, the debate on the Bill is brought on earlier than was 
expected. For some reason, which Mr. Buxton does not explain and obviously does 
not know, it is vitally necessary for Louis to be present. There follows an exciting 
motor-ride in the company of the Sorciére Dansante. Louis gets into the Strangers’ 
Gallery in time to see his cause triumph and to hear the Prime Minister pronounce 
these striking, if highly improbable words : 

“« In the course of the debate,” he said, “‘ mention has been made of Sir Louis Mearham. 

He is, I suggest, in the true line of national development. Responsible for a prosperous 

rural community, he refuses to surrender to what he holds—and I with him—to bea 

threat of economic reaction. Though it may not be strictly in order, Sir, I should like 
to express my pleasure that he is present now to hear that some of us consider it a great 
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national advantage that, in connection with this Bill, a leader of the standing and ability 
of Sir Louis Mearham has been at hand with sufficient insight and sense of duty to 
show us a new and better way.” 


Politics and the Press are always with us. It is strange that so many novelists in dealing 
with them should show themselves so very little better than imbecile. ‘This passage 
reminds one of Ouida’s wildest excursions on the habits of Guardsmen. But Mr. 
Buxton’s naivety which here comes out in the form of silliness comes out elsewhere 
in the form of freshness, and he has succeeded in writing a novel which is not hard to 
read. 

Miss Romer Wilson also is not exempt from absurdity, but with her, one cannot 
help thinking, the absurdity is deliberately cultivated and for a reason which it may 
be possible to explain. She thinks, perhaps, that all our civilised life must be absurd 
in comparison with an ideal standard of life that we can dimly conceive though we 
cannot even vaguely formulate it. Must there not, then, be something misleading in 
a description of our life which forces on it an appearance of rationality ? If then, by 
disregarding probabilities, we force on life a kind of nightmare character, we may fall 
into error, but at least it will be a new error, not the wearisome old one. Hence her 
story of the two men in love with the same girl, one a conventional rich man, the 
other a partially negro singer, and of the peculiar friendship which in a night grows 
up between them. Hence the girl with her explanation of her preference for a third 
man : 


“Don’t you see! I can’t ever leave David. There’s a thousand little things we have 
woven our life of, as the leaves weave the shade of a tree.—Silly things. For instance ”— 
she tried to smile— He likes cheese and I don’t Don’t you see? Ilove him. You must 
séé:”” 


There are little flashes of reality, like this, of immense value, and little flashes of 
poetry, exciting but hard to understand. And there are long tracts of a nonsense which 
evidently set out in the hope of being some kind of transcendental sense. Miss Wilson 
is a highly accidental writer. She does not, as the phrase goes, look in a dark room for 
a black hat which is not there. She stands in the doorway and throws things at the 
hat but, oddly enough, she sometimes hits it. 

One can hardly think of the short story nowadays without thinking of Katherine 
Mansfield. Miss Arden reminds me of her because she has obviously been to that 
school, Miss Devanny, if only (and I think it is the only reason) because she too writes 
about New Zealand, and Mr. Armstrong because he contrives to be something like 
the best living writer of short stories without owing anything to Miss Mansfield. For 
Miss Mansfield, though at the time she seemed to offer rather meagre fare to a gener- 
ation which demanded supreme short stories of right, throws now in retrospect a 
rather disconcerting light on that demand. She did spend far too much of her time 
in the exquisite presentment of trifles; but the presentment was exquisite and, 
whenever the great occasion presented itself, she was equal. Miss Arden resembles 
her in method, perhaps too in the hope that the trivial, if pursued with sufficiently 
loving care, will somehow turn out to be significant. But she does not write by any 
means as well, and for her, so far as this volume goes, the great occasion has not yet 
occurred. Who knows how she may deal with it when it does ? 

Miss Mansfield thought that there was much fault to be found with home-life in 
New Zealand, but she gave a much more pleasant picture than is to be seen in Miss 
Devanny’s stories. Miss Devanny’s characters spend most of their time in thinking 
about the sexual pleasures and one can only wonder why, if their sexual pleasures are 
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as Miss Devanny represents them, they should thus waste so much of this very short 
life. She is, not to go too far about it, a member of the brutal school and she empties 


out as much of the true content of life as the most slobbering sentimentalist of them 
all. 


The title-story of Mr. Armstrong’s collection does in fact bring back to mind an 
admirable story by Miss Mansfield called, I think, Pictures. | 'The male and female 
persons are the same types but they are seen through different eyes and described by 
a different method. But what Mr. Armstrong’s method is is difficult to say. One is 
first struck by his mere invention. He thinks of subjects that are, for what that is 
worth, amusing in themselves. So many writers of short stories, with pretensions to 
sheer literary skill, seem to dismiss invention before they begin work. And those who 
let their invention have free play seem to think that they can safely leave it to do all 
that has to be done. Mr. Armstrong both invents and executes. The result is a sur- 
prising variety of pattern with a surprisingly consistent excellence of texture. In the 
title-story a not very estimable old gentleman comes to terms with a vulgar, rather 
pleasant harlot, and Mr. Armstrong throws on the transaction a pleasingly unexpected 
light of something like domesticity. In another story, a man murders his Aunt Hetty 
from the best motives and gets hanged only because he is indiscreet ina moment of well- 
wishing expansiveness. And in another a young subaltern takes out a party of men 
to reconnoitre the German wire and brings them back safely. These are very different 
in substance, but to each Mr. Armstrong applies the treatment which its substance 
requires, and it is in this precise application of method to material that his originality 
resides, though one would be hard put to it to find a phrase for his method in general. 

The last two books on my list are highly typical of two very different phases through 
which the American novel is now passing. Revelry describes a particular aspect of 
American life as it is now lived—whether accurately or not does not matter for the 
purpose of the argument—and its whole value lies in the effort it makes to persuade 
the reader to accept it as a description of what actually happens. Mr. Adams has a 
certain crude but effective sense of drama. His first chapter describes a poker-party 
in a discreet house in Washington. The players are expecting a person to whom they 
refer with a curious, deftly conveyed mixture of affection, respect and contempt as 
“ Bill.” Bill arrives, plays, drinks and then, having drunk a little too much, insists 
on going home alone. They seek to dissuade him, but he escapes and leaves them 
discussing whether he is likely to come to any harm. “ Nothing’ll happen,” one of 
them affirms. ‘‘ But s’posin’ it should happen ? ” another cries. ‘‘ Jesus Christ ; he’s 
President of the United States, ain’t he ! ” 

Mr. Adams hardly lives up to the promise of this early moment. He easily gets out 
of his depth and does not seem to know when he has done so. But since his book has 
been read by hundreds of thousands of Americans as a description of one side of 
American life, it has a great interest for the curious reader in this country. = 

Miss Forbes has written a “ period ”’ book—the period being that of the crinoline. 
A lady journalist in Boston, almost the first of her kind and looked at as very odd, 
if not scandalous, is seduced by an Englishman who bears some resemblance to the 
legend, if not the person, of Sir Richard Burton. Miss Forbes works up her archaic 
detail into a very charming picture. On the human side she is good enough to make 
one wish that in another book she would devote more time to mere humanity and less 


i judi d other temporal trappings. 
to its clothes, prejudices and o p pp a eect mice 
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BELLES-LEPT RBs 


FULL AND BY. A Collection of Verses by Persons of Quality in Praise of Drinking. 
Illustrated by Epwarp A. WILSON and edited by CAMERON Rocers. With Prefaces 
by Don Marquis and CHRISTOPHER Morvey. Heinemann. 21s. 


THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE DAYS AND ONE MORE. Selections 
for Every Morning of the Year from the Writings of E.V. Lucas. Methuen. 6s. 


THE GYPSY LIFE OF BETSY WOOD. By M. Ereen Lyster. With an 
Introduction by JoHN Sampson. Dent. 6s. 


CORN IN EGYPT. By Mrs. J. L. Garvin. Methuen. 6s. 


fi pate is a certain irony in the circumstance that what is perhaps the best book 
of drinking-songs yet published should have had its origin in America. There, 
as Mr. Christopher Morley has reminded us, in his Chanty of Departed Spirtts 
—though how he can jest on such a theme passes my comprehension— 
The earth is grown puny and pallid, 
The earth is grown gouty and grey, 
For whisky no longer is valid 
' And wine has been voted away. 
We in England are not yet exposed to the twin perils of barley-water and the boot- 
legger, but gratitude rather than complacency should, I think, be our proper attitude. 
There are troublous times ahead. ‘‘Water is on the Bishop’s board”’ ; although (let us 
never forget) it was a Bishop who is alleged to have written : 
I stuff my skin so full within 
Of jolly good ale and old. 


The frigid fingers of Pussyfoot have begun to close on Europe. Even in London an 
unsympathetic Government imposes upon the man of convivial habits a two hours’ 
silence between the hours of three and five. In Belgium, as I recently discovered, to: 
my ultimate enrichment, the consumption of spirits is prohibited in the cafés, and I. 
am told that in the Scandinavian countries the supply to customers of jolly good ale: 
and old is strictly rationed. Another generation, and the whole subject may possess an. 
interest merely historical. 

In the meantime, the publication of such a volume as Full and By is to be welcomed. 
Two or three years ago Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch ventured on the statement that it: 
was impossible for a teetotaller to have “a perfect appreciation of literature— 
especially a life-long abstainer.’”’ This expression of opinion did not, I believe, com-. 
mand universal assent, and no doubt, as in the case of the revised Prayer-Book, there: 
is much to be said on both sides of the question. What is hardly to be disputed is: 
the fact that the practice of beer-and wine-drinking has supplied the inspiration for 
some of our noblest literature, whether in prose or verse. The compiler of this 
anthology, sweeping with a wide net, has brought to land some choice specimens. 
Of them all I select for quotation—for the reason that it was new to me and so may 
be equally new to readers of ‘THE LonDon Mercury—Mr. Don Marquis’s And You 
May Recall This : 

““T wanchya meet a ’nol ’nol frien’ 0’ mine ! ” 

““ Umgladdameet cha! Bill’s frien’s my frien’s, too ! ”” 
“ Thish frien’ besh frien’! I gotto open wine ! ” 
“You gotto le’ me buy thish drink f’r you ! ” 
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“I gotta buy thish drink f’r ’nol ’nol frien’ ! ” 

* Now, lishen, Jim! You gonna love thish lad ! ” 
“ Billsh friensh is my friensh to th’ bitter ’en ! ” 
“* Now, lishen, Jim ! thish besh frien’ ever had ! ” 


Honest, hard-working drunkards ! Hour by hour 
They toiled on at their chosen task until 

They bent beneath the burdens that they bore, 
They bent and swayed, sustained but by the power, 
Each one, of his indomitable will, 

Which ever bade him conquer just one more. 


This poem claims attention not merely because it is probably the only sonnet in 
the English language written on the subject of drunkenness, but it is almost certainly 
the only poem in which full justice is rendered to the sterling qualities of the drunkard. 
The drunkard is too frequently regarded as a creature weak of will and infirm of pur- 
pose. The truth is, however, that drunkenness demands as much rigid austerity and 
determination from its votaries as is applied to falling in love, the practice of piety, 
the amassing of vast fortunes or any of those other pursuits which have rightly 
commanded the admiration of mankind. Who, one can but ask, is sufficient for these 
things ? 

Mr. E. V. Lucas has compiled so many anthologies and written so many books 
that it is hardly surprising to find him embarking upon an anthology from his own 
writings. Certainly he has a rich mine from which to delve : the number of subjects 
upon which he has touched from time to time is practically inexhaustible. Many of 
them may be deemed trivial, but Mr. Lucas has the happy knack of investing the 
- trivial with a dignity of its own. And, after all, do not trivialities make up, for most 
of us, the greater part of life ? Eating, drinking, smoking, holiday-making or love- 
making, waiting for the post, looking at pictures or playing at cards—these are the 
occupations or relaxations which sufficiently fill the days and nights of the average 
man and woman. While time has so much to offer, it may be argued, eternity may 
well be left to look after itself. Certainly Mr. Lucas’s pre-occupation is with the 
temporal rather than with the eternal, and concerning the “ things that are seen ” he 
has much to say that is both wise and witty. Occasionally one entraps him in a 
reflective mood, but it is not long before—as with Dr. Johnson’s friend, about whom, 
by the way, Mr. Lucas himself once wrote a delightful essay—cheerfulness breaks 
through. Among the many books which he has given to the world is one called The 
Best of Lamb—a carefully garnered selection from a writer with whom he has many 
affinities. This book is emphatically ‘‘ The Best of Lucas.” ae 

The familiar adage that there’s a lot of human nature in human beings is recalled 
by the author of The Gypsy Life of Betsy Wood. One has been so accustomed to regard 
the gypsies as a race apart that the first feeling produced upon the mind of the reader 
is one of disillusionment. The gypsies have been robbed of much of their remoteness. 
It is true that they have their own language, their own customs and superstitions, their 
own religion, too—which is not Christianity, though something very like it—but in 
other respects they manifest a startling similarity to other people. Betsy Wood, the 
heroine of Miss Lyster’s narrative, is a character drawn from real life, the descendant 
of one Abram Wood, a gypsy king of the eighteenth century. Mr. John Sampson, 
the author of the foreword, met her for the first time about thirty years ago, and since 
then he appears to have had many conversations with her. “I have seldom encoun- 
tered anyone,” he writes, “‘ who embodied more fully the true gypsy spirit, It is 
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this interpretation of “ the true gypsy spirit” which imparts its value to the nar- 
rative. The manners and customs of this strange, nomadic folk are both faithfully 
and sympathetically described. Marriage, it seems, is a simple affair among the 
gypsies : 

After supper that evening the Gypsies assembled in a barn, and with clasped hands 
Howell and Betsy plighted faith and ratified their promise by jumping over a branch 
of brooms which the old man held before them, with one end resting upon the ground. 
Howell vaulted gallantly, leaping high in the air ; Betsy, fearful of tripping or jumping 
short, and holding up her skirt with both hands, just cleared the stick after a timid 
little run, and, amid shrieks of laughter from the onlookers, her husband prevented a 
stumble by catching her in his arms. The ceremony was completed by the old man 
placing the rush upon the tip of her ring finger. Howell himself pushed it down into 
place. 


Gypsy morality is, it is to be feared, in many respects no better than it should be. 
Betsy is instructed by her preceptress, Syforalla, in the proper way of dealing with 
mistresses and maids :—‘‘ Dukker them, flatter them, please them, coax their treas- 
ures from them if thou canst—such fools were made to be cheated.’ This would 
appear to be sound advice to advertisers. 

‘‘ There’s a wind on the heath, brother,” and it blows through the pages of this 
book. The volume is pleasantly illustrated by Mr. John Garside. 

A deep understanding of human nature, its failures, its foibles and its thwarted 
aspirations is manifest in all the short stories of Mrs. J. L. Garvin. She is sufficiently 
detached from her subject to see things in their proper perspective, while at the same 
time she displays a sympathy with her characters which the thinnest veil of cynicism 
fails to conceal. Portrait of the Family, the first of the stories in Corn in Egypt, is a 
moving study of the spiritual not-at-homeness (I can think of no other phrase that 
will quite describe it) of a young step-mother. Mrs. Garvin is a writer of delicacy 
and distinction, and the only criticism one feels impelled to urge is that in her very 
laudable effort to avoid the too obvious word she is occasionally betrayed into a word 
that is not obvious enough. There is more than a flavour of Henry James in the fol- 
lowing sentence : 

Like most persons who are economical over their preludes, Morgan had been generous 
in her surrounders, and with the obstinacy of the unstable he penetrated into the re- 
motest possibilities of her admirable breast. 


Apart from the fact that it was almost certainly the printer rather than Mrs. Garvin 
who was responsible for the use of the word ‘‘ surrounders ’”—“ surrenders ” was 
obviously intended—the sentence would have gained rather than have lost by a 
simpler mode of expression. Elsewhere she is more successful. ‘“‘ She drew Morgan 
down on her knee and took her thin face between her tender medical fingers.” The 
force of that one word ‘‘ medical,” which crowns and completes the sentence, will 
be apparent to every reader. And what a sudden illumination of character is con- 
veyed in such a phrase as this : ‘‘ She must have given men dreams as some men 
give women children” ! Mrs. Garvin’s stories are pleasantly diversified by a number 
of poems, and in an article entitled Laurels and Rhododendrons she has some enter- 
taining recollections of the late Sir Henry Taylor. 


T. MICHAEL POPE 
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TROLLOPE : A COMMENTARY. By Micwaet Sapierr. Constable. 1 5s. 
THE LION AND THE FOX. By Wynpyam Lewis. Richards. 16s. 

GUY DE MAUPASSANT. By Ernest Boyp. Knopf. ais. 

EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON. By B.R.Repman. McBride. 1 dollar, 
THE ENGLISH BALLAD. By Rosert Graves. Benn. 6s. 

ESSAYS BY DIVERS HANDS. Edited by G. K. Cuesrerton. Milford. 7s. 
A QUESTION OF TASTE. By Joun Bartey. Milford. 2s. 6d. 


|S eee pains have gone to the making of Trollope, a Commentary, and Mr. 
Sadleir deserves everybody’s gratitude. Trollope himself would be confused and 
smile at this outpouring of valuables on his grave, but nobody else has a right to smile, 
even if Mr. Sadileir’s method of construction is a little unusual and vexing. Perhaps 
method of construction is the wrong phrase, for Mr. Sadleir has not employed an 
architect, or attempted architecture himself, but is in the position of an enthusiast 
who, without looking at cost or labour, entreats the contractors to shoot the materials 
on the appointed site, and then expects the building to grow. Well, the building 
doesn’t grow out of chaos but, miraculously enough, an impression of Trollope 
emerges from the mass, an impression of his Englishness, energy, careless fecundity, 
simplicity and sensitiveness. Mr. Sadleir appreciates these qualities very surely, 
though he does not share Trollope’s gift for simple, inconspicuous English, offering 
us a painted Trollope, and flaunting ‘‘ mentality ” and ‘‘ wherefore ”’ and “ herefrom ” 
and the like in great abundance. Certainly his style is at odds with that of Trollope 
himself, who had decided, by the time he was writing Barchester Towers, that there is 
“no way of writing well and also of writing easily.” It is not, however, that Mr. 
Sadleir does not take pains, but that he takes the wrong pains ; but every man writes as 
he pleases and a modern novelist of distinction, writing of a Victorian novelist, may 
value a contrast of style and care little at whose expense it is achieved. 

Mr. Saintsbury has applied Emerson’s phrase to Trollope, ‘‘ a representative man,” 
and Mr. Sadleir has shewn his subject as the voice of an epoch, an epoch of suppres- 
sion and cast-iron morality. ‘‘ Under the royal douche of rectitude,” he is speaking 
of 1850, “ and already partially choked by the accumulating ash of bourgeois prudery, 
the fire of tolerated licence sputtered and died.”” He shows how easily ‘Trollope 
accepted the conventions and how little they hampered him ; and indeed, there is 
little to support the view of a novelist as a stern daughter of the voice of God, a 
reformer, a rebel against all things. It would have been as hard for Trollope as for 
St. Paul to kick against the pricks, and neither morally nor aesthetically was he an 
apostle ; and if the cynicism which has been attributed to him is partly the cause of 
his acquiescence, there is also another cause—his humorous unpretentiousness, his 
preference for understatement, his obstinate disbelief in heroics. Surely it is this, 
as much as anything (apart from the supreme virtue of his narrative gift), that recom- 
mends him to a generation which has suffered a great deal from heroics. Mr. Sadleir 
utters something conclusive when he says : ‘‘ His novels are almost without exception 
novels of a conflict between individual decencies and social disingenuities. And they 
are thus, because he regarded private persons with a friendly optimism but society 
with a cynical disgust.” He could step out of his own time into ours and write a 
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wonderful psychological study in He Knew he was Right, on which Mr. Sadleir 
confers only one star, reserving his double stars chiefly for accepted favourites. I 
think it deserves three stars, but usually Mr. Sadleir’s awards seems to me unques- 
tionable. Trollope himself has hitherto been a vague and shadowy figure, and even 
yet many of his books are not unreadable but unread because they are inaccessible. 
Mr. Sadleir’s volume is invaluable for its material, and while we wait for reprints of 
a score of the novels we can sharpen our appetites with his commentary. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis has written a book called The Lion and the Fox, on the réle 
of the hero in Shakespeare’s plays, a stimulating, amusing, individual book. He has a 
contempt for his predecessors in criticism : “ That large class of middle-class men, 
domiciled in universities, of the type of the correct and snobbish family solicitor, 
usually ending life with a fewirrelevant honours, is responsible as a rule for Shakespeare 
criticism.” He excepts one critic at least from this rude and hearty damnation, but 
is uncertain whether even that exception is Sir James Robertson or Sir William 
Robertson, using both names indifferently for the same person and apparently inten- 
ding Mr. J. M. Robertson. Hence even his exception is unflattering, but this is a 
trifle. Mr. Lewis has tried to look at Shakespeare with his own eyes, in order to 
discover the personality behind the mask and how far Shakespeare was identified 
with his own characters. He approaches his subject with reverence, and expresses 
that reverence in his own odd, sincere way : 


If Shakespeare had belonged to a country politically less important than England his 
name would be sufficient alone for its prosperity. He would be its principal commodity 
and source of revenue. A relatively small community could indeed live on it. 


He says that he wanted also to hunt in Shakespeare’s plays for the two symbolic 
animals, the lion and the fox, used by Machiavelli in the composition of his perfect 
human being ; and in so doing he contrasts the temperament of Shakespeare with 
that of Machiavelli, adding to the interest of his enquiry by shewing the pervasive 
influence of Italian culture long before Shakespeare’s time. He finds that Shakespeare 
was a feminine genius, not active but responsive, that his sentimentality was directed 
not towards women but towards men—hence his admiration of Antony—and neces- 
sarily declares soundly and sanely against the illusion of Shakespeare’s impersonality. 
He finds that a man is either a philosopher and mad, or no philosopher and not mad, 
and that the hangman and the tragic dramatist are both highly respectable, very 
devoted servants of the community, performing the like office, Shakespeare being a 
pious and discreet executioner of feudal personages, and treating his favourites ten- 
derly even while he hangs them. He finds, too, that the form is responsible for the 
mind, and that but for Marlowe’s heroic blank verse Shakespeare might not have 
drawn Othello and Timon : “ the perfection of the form involves with it an elevation 
and perfection of matter ; ” it is from the ritual of art, from the intoxication of rhythm 
that his chivalrous dreams have issued. ‘‘ When, as in the present age, life loses its 
exterior beauty, and all the ritual of grandeur has become extinct, the intellect and 
character everywhere deteriorates.” In such strictly eccentric statements the inborn 
artist is speaking, and it is for these that this volume is most welcome. 
The third substantial volume is Mr. Ernest Boyd’s biographical study, Guy de 
Maupassant. Into the span of forty-three years Maupassant crammed score after 
score of stories and novels, travelling and amorous adventure, inviting disease and 
pursued by madness. His life was a painful one and the pain grew with his success ; 
success was coveted and found empty, he was haunted with visions and feared loneliness, 
and in 1893 he died under restraint. At thirty-three, Mr. Boyd observes, he had the 
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desires and intellectual equipment of a college boy; but he had also an easy expressive- 

_-ness and beyond all a touch not common to men, a touch that quickened his best 
stories. Mr. Arthur Symons says that when he began to concern himself about the 
soul it was a deviation from his true path and success: “ The avenging madness came 
to save him, as he is now finally saved by death, from the fatality of a possible ascent 
out of his solid and sufficing materialism.” That he died in an asylum, whither he 
was taken on becoming violent, leaves no room for doubt about his madness, and sorobs 
Mr. Boyd of what might have been an undying contention; for the interest of madness 
in men of letters is maintained only by their warring partisans. Mr. Boyd has con- 
tented himself with the facts, drawing freely upon letters of Maupassant and Flaubert, 
and almost the chief importance of his study is to be found in the light thus thrown 
upon French aestheticism and Maupassant’s contemporaries. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson is a volume in a series of Modern American Writers. It 
is devoted almost wholly to Mr. Robinson’s work, which is gradually growing familiar 
to English readers and indeed seems likely to appeal to them as to American readers. 
Mr. Robinson has a reflective mind, unhurried, unsparkling, clear, deep; in Mr. 
Santayana’s phrase he has “ total vision,” and in Mr. Redman’s phrase, concluding 
a very intelligent study, he is a ‘‘ biographer of souls.” 

Mr. Robert Graves has written a short critical survey, The English Ballad. He is 
entitled to write about poetry, and does not in the least mind holding views which 
others will not endorse. He sets himself to discover what organizations of society 
produce what sort of ballad, for the ballad is a song and chorus evolved by the group 
mind of a community ; and he supports the assertion by saying that perhaps the 
greatest appreciation of the ballad-proper comes from school-boys and school-girls, 
the communal spirit being strongest in school society, and by instancing the growth 
of the communal spirit in the war, with the consequent improvisation of new ballads. 
But even the war ended, ballad-making ceased and literature resumed her power. 
“The ballad-proper is poisoned by the blessing of letters as surely as river-fish are 
by the blessing of tarred roads ;”” hence Mr. Graves’s selection of only thirty-four 
ballads illustrating his thesis. I wish I knew on what principle a hundred others have 
been excluded. 

Mr. Graves is not upheld by Mrs. Margaret Woods in her essay on Ballads, re- 
printed in Essays by Divers Hands, being the transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature. From the same fact she draws a precisely opposite conclusion, calling in 
aid the practice in Roumania and the Faroe Islands for positive evidence of the indi- 
vidual and not the communal origin of the ballad. The subject cannot be pursued 
here, but the protagonists might well read one another’s essays. ‘The same volume 
contains a lecture by Miss Evelyn Underhill on a Franciscan poet, Jacopone da Todi, 
a charming paper on Christina Rossetti by Mr. de la Mare, and what should have 
been easily the best chapter in his book on Swinburne, an essay on Swinburne and 
Baudelaire, by Mr. Harold Nicolson. The present collection includes a survey of the 
Society by Lord Crewe, and Mr. Chesterton sounds a fanfare. I wish that he or some 
one equally loud-breathing would sound a fanfare for the English Association who 
are responsible for the publication of pamphlet No. 65, A Question of Taste by Mr. 
John Bailey, mainly an examination of certain remarks by Lord Balfour on aesthetic 
experiences. Mr. Bailey vindicates one kind of criticism, “ there is as much stability 
in aesthetic judgments as in ethical or political,” and perpetrates a delightful essay in 
the course of his “‘ rambling and unphilosophical remarks.” 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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THE WAR DIARY OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK III. 1870-1871. Edited 
and translated by A. R. ALLINsoN. Stanley Paul. 16s. 


MY EARLY LIFE. By Wiiiam II., Ex-EmMperor oF GERMANY. Methuen. 30s. 


THE HEART OF EMERSON’S JOURNALS. Edited by Buiss PERRY. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


LIFE IN REGENCY AND EARLY VICTORIAN TIMES. By E. BEREsFoRD 
CHANCELLOR. Batsford. 255. 


HE war diary of the Emperor Frederick is with a modesty unusual in wrappers 
TL describes as a volume “ of social and historical importance.” In 1887, encased 
in three wooden boxes “‘ bound with iron,” the diary was placed in a secret fire-proof 
chamber under the State staircase of Windsor Castle. This odd disposition was due 
to a not unreasonable fear that such papers would not be safe in Berlin, and “ Revel- 
ations of this kind are not for contemporaries to know.” To an English ear the 
revelations are not very startling, but to a Prussian trained in the school of Bismarck 
much of it must seem rank blasphemy. In 1888, when Geffcken, Professor of Con- 
stitutional history at Strasburg, who had seen the papers, published certain extracts, 
he was prosecuted for high treason, and Bismarck wrote a report to the late Kaiser 
violently attacking the author. The Crown Prince was actually in sympathy with 
England and betrayed a desire to ensure the peace of Europe. Nor is this the worst 
of it. The misguided man admits a distaste for war and holds the deplorable heresy 
that one should wage it as a gentleman. 

This diary makes one thing clear. The struggle of 1870 came as a surprise for 
Prussia. It was not one of her preventative wars. The legend that France was en- 
trapped by Bismarck into fighting is without foundation. The Crown Prince writes 
on July 13th. : 

I had a conversation of some length with Count Bismarck who late last night received 
news that the hereditary Prince of Hohenzollern renounced his claim to the Spanish 
Throne by which step he regards peace as assured ... He gave me the impression of being 
taken completely unawares by the sudden and threatening turn of affairs in France. 


Peace would have been assured if France had not met the concession by the out- 
rageous demand that Prussia should give guarantees ‘‘ that no Hohenzollern should 
ever go to Spain as King.’ When the Crown Prince is given the command of the 
3rd. Army, nothing surprises him more than the delay in the French attack, and he 
finds himself leading an immediate and unexpected advance to a succession of 
victories culminating in the defeat of MacMahon at Worth—but there was no fright- 
fulness about his methods. 

The scene soon shifts to Sedan, and the Crown Prince was present when the letter 
was brought by Count Reille announcing the surrender of Louis Napoleon : 


While the King was writing the answer, I could not well help saying a few sympathetic 
words to Count Reille whom I had known so long ago as 1867. . 


The next stage is Versailles, and Paris is invested. There seems little doubt that 

the wiser policy would have been for France to have taken this opportunity of making 
terms. It would have saved the bombardment of the city, which both the Crown 
Prince and Moltke were anxious to avoid. The Germans had not formulated their 
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demands and knew that annexations would be jealously viewed in Europe. Queen 
Victoria telegraphed to William I to exhort him, in view of France’s attitude, to be 
magnanimous in his conditions, and it is possible that by a timely surrender Lorraine 
might have been saved. If matters had been left to Jules F avre, the continuation of 
a hopeless struggle would have been avoided. 

It is surprising to learn that the idea of a United German Empire, under one head, 
originated with the Prince Consort, in conjunction with Baron Stockmar and Leopold, 
King of the Belgians. The idea does not seem to have appealed to Bismarck, After 
1866, he was indifferent and mistrusted its effects in changing the status of Prussia. 
It was the Crown Prince who proposed and carried it through. The old king disliked it 
frankly and said, ‘He did not look upon this possibility as being even in sight,” and “‘his 
feeling was opposed to the whole scheme,”—indeed upon one occasion after trying 
to evade the issue he was so upset that he “ did not appear in the evening in conse- 
quence of a slight indisposition.” He refused to have his army called Imperial, 
and he refused to be called anything but King by his entourage. But the Crown 
Prince’s Imperialism was not of the truculent kind. His ideal was a Germany that 
“without blood and iron, simply by the justice of her cause ” could gain only moral 
victories, and, united, would become free and powerful. In his view, while Bismarck 
had made Germany great and powerful, ‘“‘ he has robbed us of our friends, the sym- 
pathies of the world and our conscience.” The future held for him the task of freeing 
Germany from this suspicion : 

We must prove that the power acquired is not to beget dangers but to bring with it 
the blessing of peace and civilization. 
Once the Germans were recognized as honest champions of such convictions 

an alliance might well be attained with England, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and 

Switzerland against Russia and France and thereby peace assured for many a day. 

It was the dream of a statesman and, if under his successor it became the nightmare 
of 1914, no one can read this diary and not feel that, had its author lived, the world 
might have been spared the tragedy. 

In My Early Life and Recollections is given the Ex-Kaiser’s impressions of 1870. 
His instincts, early aroused, were Prussian and militarist. In his mental attitude 
there was none of the “‘ tenderness even to softness ”’ he detects in his father, and he 
writes with restrained dislike of the liberal leanings of both his parents. ‘‘ Assuredly 
my mother was a woman of great gifts, full of ideas and initiative ”—but “ if she was 
never quite appreciated as she deserved, the fault was not wholly that of others.” 

In foreign affairs his father inclined to England rather than Russia, a view that was 
not popular with Bismarck, and was undoubtedly ascribed to the Crown Princess’s 
influence, and made her suspect at court. In the Emperor Frederick’s diary, more 
than one passage reveals his distress at the refusal to recognise her admirable work 
in Berlin during the 1870 war. His successor’s point of view is revealed in a passage 
dealing with the “ Prussian Drill,” which had been criticised : 

Throughout my long military career and during my reign, I have often enough been 
able personally to watch with interest the intense preoccupation with which foreign 

Sovereigns or their military attachés followed our parades. 


with the result : . 
The high efficiency of our army .. . shewed them the value of our friendship—and 
our enmity. So the army co-operated in High Politics. 
And as inevitably happens in such case, politics are soon dragged at its heels. 
The pleasantest passage in the book deals with his life as a boy at Osborne and 
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Balmoral, and reveals his genuine affection and admiration for Queen Victoria. The 
tragic story of the Emperor Frederick’s illness is told once more. Morell Mackenzie 
was undoubtedly wrong in his diagnosis—which had the result of postponing an 
operation till it was too late. The German medical view declared that immediate 
measures might have saved the Emperor’s life. It was not due to the Empress that 
Mackenzie was called in ; when it was decided to call in a specialist, ‘‘ it was unani- 
mously decided to choose the English laryngologist, Dr. Morell Mackenzie,’’ whose 
name had been proposed by a German doctor. It was always suggested that the 
Crown Prince could not have succeeded to the throne had he been suffering from 
an incurable disease, and that this influenced Mackenzie. The Ex-Kaiser declares 
that this was admitted by the English doctor. Yet, in fact, after the nature of the 
disease was on record, the Crown Prince was crowned Emperor. 

It appears that Emerson kept a detailed journal from 1820 to 1875. Ten large 
volumes have survived, and Mr. Bliss Perry with undaunted courage has boiled them 
down to one small book. For a philosopher, Emerson was agreeably human : 

Fools and clowns and sots make the fringes of everyone’s tapestry of life and give a 
certain reality to the picture. 

What could we do in Concord without Bigelow’s and Wesson’s bar-rooms and their 
dependencies ? 


Tragedy and Comedy go hand in hand is his theory—and his defence of swearing is 
most spirited. Nor is he ashamed to 
Confess to some pleasure from the stinging rhetoric of a rattling oath in the mouth 
of truckmen and teamsters. How laconic and brisk it is by the side of a page of The North 
American Review |... Moreover they who speak thus have this elegancy that they do 
not trip in their speech. It is a shower of bullets: whilst Cambridge and Yale men 
correct themselves and begin again at every half sentence ; 


and he wishes for the benefit of American literary society that “‘ we had the friendly 
institution of the Café.” Fanny Essler’s dancing delights him: “ It is a great satis- 
faction to see the best in its kind.”’ Indeed the slim volume is full of agreeable sur- 
prises, such as the original of Moby Dick, told to Emerson by a seaman in a coach: 


‘‘a white whale” known as “ old Tom,” who rushed upon the boats which attacked him 
and crunched them with his jaws, and a special vessel was fitted out to destroy him. 


Mr. Beresford Chancellor is an old hand at this sort of compilation and does it 
very well. Life in Regency and Early Victorian Times deals with that life in its 
various phases, but the author in his survey of literature unaccountably omits Captain 
Marryat from the novelists. The illustrations are excellent. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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THE WORKS OF THOMAS OTWAY. Nonesuch Press. Three Volumes. 42s. 


CAPONSACCHI. By Arruur Goopricw and Rose A. Patmer. New York. 
Appleton. Two Dollars. 


THE PRIEST AND HIS DISCIPLES. By Kurata Hyaxuzo. Translated by 
GLENN W.SHaw. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


DEVONSHIRE PLAYS. By Even Puitiports. Duckworth. aS: 


ERTAINLY one justification for ‘classic drama ” would be its presentation in 
N.4such form as the Nonesuch Press’s new edition of Otway’s works. That Otway 
is now merely classical drama may be argued, but since one’s only contact with him, in 
our time, practically speaking, is by means of the printed book, his plays must tem- 
porarily be considered in that disfavoured catalogue. There is some compensation 
for him in the fact that on the stage he is not likely to receive such intelligent enthus- 
iasm as he does in the hands of his editor and printers. 

I came to the reading of these plays very fresh indeed, remembering nothing what- 
ever about them from the cursory acquaintance of schooldays. Any sentiments I had 
were of the sort which tended to disparage them, largely because the flood of revivals 
of his contemporaries has, I think, rather left one bored with most of the drama of 
this period. Certainly Mr. Montague Summers, his editor, is capable of arousing the 
interest of an even more lethargic subject than myself, and before very long his 
vigorous and learned introduction had achieved its purpose and made one want to 
read the plays. Mr. Summers is the ideal editor, not only because of his tremendous 
erudition, but also because of his fiery enthusiasm for the plays with which he deals. He 
has at his finger-tips an astounding armoury of facts concerning the sources of the 
plays, the histories on which they severally were based, the biographies of the actors 
who took part in them, the circumstances affecting their every production from the first 
to the most recent, but he has also a fixed belief, which he is able to convey in trenchant 
language, in the transcendent genius of Otway—his unique position in English drama. 
In fact, his enthusiasm so gallops away with him that the cautious reader finds that the 
more strongly Mr. Summers pulls him to the blaze, the less inclined he is, a priort, to 
accept his verdicts upon them. In fact, once or twice, I fear, Mr. Summers prejudiced 
his case with this reader, at least, by the intemperance of his statements both with re- 
gard to the quality of the fare which was to be set before him, and his passing verdicts 
on incidental matters such as the garter of Lord Shaftesbury. 

The truth is, I think, now, after reading the plays, that Mr. Summers has a slight 
touch of the disease which commonly afflicts editors and biographers. I cannot agree 
that The Cheats of Scapin is a ‘“ capital farce,” and that it can cause one to laugh 
uproariously. To me it seems merely a wooden comedy of the period—the conven- 
tional tricking of the fathers and the inability of the characters to recognise one another 
when they ought to is, and always has been, save in Shakespeare, particularly lean 
material for a farce. Nor is Friendship in Fashion so successful as our editor thinks, 
for a reason which he himself implies, that the world’s hurts were too close to Otway’s 
heart to keep out the note of bitterness, almost savagery, even, which Congreve and 
Mr. Maugham, with whom Mr. Summers compares Otway, successfully avoid. He is 
right, of course, in finding objects of beauty in Titus and Berenice and The Soldter’s 
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Fortune, but neither can truly be said to be a successful play, that is, a play which, on 
the boards, enlists, increases and satisfies the spectator’s interest, or at least so I venture 
to guess in the absence of the opportunity of seeing either. But despite many opposing 
verdicts, I am inclined to accept the judgment that Venice Preserved is a “ great tragic 
masterpiece.” r 
Venice Preserved was written when its author was not quite thirty, and it would 

be foolish to expect in it perfection. Despite Otway’s mastery of stagecraft—in itself 
a kind of genius—one is not completely convinced either that Jaffeir would enter the 
conspiracy or that Belvidera would so readily entice him on the boat, despite his 
appalling provocation. One is never quite sure whether Jaffeir or Pierre is the actual 
hero, and this tends to divide the interest. Nor is the climax on the scaffold—the 
former stabbing the latter to avoid his being tortured, a sufficient denouement to what 
has gone before. If it were, then, a fortiori, the Damon and Pythias friendship of the 
two men would overshadow what is presumably the central passion—the love of 
Jaffeir and his wife for each other. But in his great effects Otway is splendidly suc- 
cessful ; no one can be unmoved by the passages between the two lovers. Their love 
is as real and overmastering as that of Romeo and Juliet. The purity of Pierre’s 
rebellious spirit shines out as clearly as does Brutus’s, and his love for his friend can no 
more be doubted than that of David for Jonathan. In fact, one tends constantly to 
think of Shakespeare in reading this play, not only because it is in so many ways the 
greatest English stage tragedy since the death of the supreme master of that art, but 
because its language and moods so frequently recall him. How closely Priuli’s words 
recall Lear’s in a different, or that of Desdemona’s father in a similar, situation : 

You stole her from me; like a Thief you stole her 

At dead of night ; that cursed hour you chose 

To rifle me of all my Heart held dear. 

May all your Joys in her prove false like mine ; 

A steril Fortune and a barren Bed, 

Attend you both ; Continual discord make 

Your Days and Nights bitter and grevious : Still 

May the hard hand of a vexatious Need 

Oppress, and grind you ; till at last you find 

The Curse of Disobedience all your portion. 
There is something Shakespearean in the ring of Pierre’s fanatic vision : 

How lovely the Adriatique Whore, 

Drest in her Flames, will shine ! devouring Flames ! 

Such as shall burn her to the watery bottom, 

And hiss in her Foundation. 
Or Renault’s : 

If possible, let’s kill the very Name 

Of Senator, and bury it in Blood. 


But although in his most moving passages he is so frequently reminiscent of 
Shakespeare, he has a note of his own of which I cannot detect a satisfactory echo 
anywhere else ; such a one, for instance, as is to be heard in Jaffeir’s fantastic last 
lines after Belvidera has prevailed upon him to expose the plot—an overpowering 
scene, with the heroine like one possessed : 

Trots by the Enticing flattering Priestess side, 

And much transported with its little pride, 

Forgets his dear Companions of the plain ; 

*Till by her, bound, Hee’s on the Altar layn, 

Yet then too hardly bleats, such pleasures in the pain. 
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Caponsacchi is an attempt to dramatise Browning’s The Ring and the Book. The 
authors have, after a fashion, extracted the plot from the poetry in a tripartite 
version, but fallen on the ridiculous when they attempt to do the story in their own 
blank verse. How droll their failure is may be seen from the close of the prologue : 

So 
Watch close, my lords, the colour, music, dance. 
*Tis Carnival, Arezzo, moonlight, joy ... 


This play, it is said, has been successful in America ; it must have been the acting. 

The Priest and his Disciples is a Japanese play whose length bears out all that we hear 
about the Oriental’s fondness for six-hour performances. It is doubtful whether this 
play could be produced even in that length of time. The translator tells us that the 
author is a young Japanese of the middle class, that this is his first play although he 
has written others since, and that it has gone through over a hundred editions. 

The story concerns the final portion of the career of Shinran, who founded the 
Shin sect of Buddhism in the thirteenth century. Its construction follows somewhat 
the form of the early morality plays, with an occasional suspicion of the Socratic 
Dialogues, which gives the prophet a chance to discuss almost all the ethical prob- 
lems of humanity. While not dramatically interesting, it has value in revealing the 
mind of the young Japanese being gradually coupled with the influence of Western 
thought and philosophy, for, obviously, the problems and the sentiments expressed 
come from a mind which, absorbed in its own racial culture, has examined with 
curiosity, in its light, Christian and Classical morals. 

Yellow Sands, which forms part of the collection which Mr. Phillpotts calls Devon- 
shire Plays, is now running at the Haymarket Theatre, and seems to be destined to 
a success comparable to that of The Farmer’s Wife, which is also included. 
There is nothing new to be said about Mr. Phillpotts ; he looks on the world 
optimistically, is capable of homely philosophy, stated humorously, and can contrive 
a play as well as most. If for character and passion he substitutes local colour, one 
must have Devonshire cream if one prefers it to champagne. The latest play is in 
essence a romance of the Jeffery Farnol type, in which everything is properly disposed 
at the end by the wealth and penetration of a strong-minded old lady. 


MILTON WALDMAN 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


ENGLISH POOR LAW HISTORY. Part I. The Old Poor Law. By SIDNEY 
and Beatrice WEBB. Longmans. 21s. 


THE ENGLISH POOR IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Dorotuy 
MarsHALL, M.A., Ph. D. (Cantab.). Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


FAMILY ENDOWMENT. By ALExANDER Gray. Benn. 4s. 6d. 


A CITY COUNCIL FROM WITHIN. By E. D. Simon. Preface by PRor. 
GraHAM WALLAS. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


LIFE AND WORK IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE. By P. BoissoNNADE (Professor 
at the University of Poitiers). Translated with an Introduction by EILEEN PowER, 
M.A., Lit. D. Kegan Paul. 16s. 


ITALY AND FASCISMO. By Luicr Sturzo. Translated by BARBARA BARCLAY 
Carter, L-és-L. Preface by Pror. GILBERT Murray. Faber & Gwyer. 15s. 


FASCISM. By Guiseppe PrEzzoLini. Translated by KATHLEEN MACMILLAN. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


R. AND MRS..WEBB have added another masterly volume to their 

English Local Government series. Their account of the early Poor Laws is not 
only a fascinating piece of social history ; it is the most complete, the most fully 
documented and the clearest account that has yet been written of a colossal adminis- 
trative failure. And it is admirably supplemented by Miss Marshall’s study—the 
fruit of a diligent research into eighteenth-century writers, parish accounts and 
Quarter Sessions’ minute-books. 

The “Old Poor Law” was an experiment that was forced on the Tudor Sovereigns 
and their Ministers by the necessities of their age. The policy of leaving the Church to 
palliate destitution by almsgiving, while the civil power repressed the idle and dis- 
orderly, had broken down under the economic and social changes of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries ; and the measures that were eventually codified in the Act of 
1601—the famous 43rd of Elizabeth—were, as Mr. and Mrs Webb put it, a State 
necessity. The Tudor system, which with modifications and additions lasted down 
to 1834, was a curiously-assorted mixture of benevolence and brutality. For fifty 
years or so it worked fairly well under the supervision of the Privy Council, acting as 
a central authority that was not afraid to enforce its will on the county Justices and 
the parish authorities. But with the Civil War decay set in ; the Law of Settlement 
after the Restoration aggravated the evil, and there succeeded in the eighteenth 
century a rake’s progress in maladministration and a period of steadily-increasing 
misery for the poor. There were, of course, many and varied attempts at reform— 
efforts to employ the paupers at a profit, or to keep down their numbers or the expense 
of relieving them by “ workhouse tests ” or by farming them out to contractors. And 
later, when all else had failed and the volume of pauperism had become not only an 
offence to humanity, but a public danger, the desperate and ruinous device of ““Speen- 
hamland ” was adopted. Every schoolboy knows the scandals to which indiscriminate 
out-relief gave rise in the early part of the nineteenth century. But most of us are 
less familiar with the swindles and cruelties of the contracting system and the parish 
workhouses. ‘The workhouse was sometimes a “‘ house of terror,” sometimes a “house 
of debauchery,” and Mr. and Mrs. Webb and Miss Marshall give us abundant 
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illustrations of both kinds at various dates. Here, for example, is an account of the 
state of affairs at Norwich : 


In 1826, and for some years previous, the workhouse was in every part of it, a scene 
of filth, untidiness and indecency which baffles all description, without regulations of 
any kind. Imagine, too, paupers who for weeks, months and years together, breakfasted, 
dined and supped without any order or regularity ; who had neither knife, fork, nor 
plates ; they were to be seen in groups with their hot puddings and meat in their hands, 
literally gnawing it. Imagine 600 persons indiscriminately lodged, crowded into rooms 
seldom or never ventilated, the beds swarming with vermin ; single, old, married and 
young, all mixed without regard to decency... 


In another case (Whitechapel) nearly a century earlier, we are told of “a Workhouse. . 


a dirty place in a back street . . . which will contain 200 Poor .. . At present there are 
about 30 Poor therein, who are not kept to work, but who go and come as they please, 
get drunk and are disorderly...” And, in 1767, a Committee of the House of 


Commons found that : 


taking the children born in the Workhouses or Poor Houses or received there under 
twelve months old in the year 1763, and following the same into 1764 and 1765, only 
Seven in a Hundred appear to have survived this short period. 


The reasons for the general breakdown of the Old Poor Law are not far to seek. 
There was no conception of a policy that should aim at preventing rather than 
merely relieving destitution. Indeed, the ruling classes, in the eighteenth century at 
any rate, would in their hearts have agreed with that cynical dictum of Mandeville’s, 
quoted by the Webbs: ‘The poor have nothing to stir them to labour but their 
wants, which it is wisdom to relieve, but folly to cure.”’ But the machinery for relief was 
hopelessly unequal to its task. The parish was too small a unit of administration ; it 
lacked any central control or assistance ; its finances were inadequate ; its officials 
were generally incompetent and corrupt—though in that respect they were by no 
means singular in their generation. When at last the system stank to heaven, the 
Royal Commission of 1832 had to recommend what was in effect not a reform but 
a revolution. But the New Poor Law and its decline is another story, which Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb will tell in a second volume at which they are now working. 

Professor Boissonnade’s book is a mine of learning and information about the 
development of industry, small and large, of commerce, of farming and of colonisation. 
It makes rather stiff reading, for to get so much of the economic history of the best 
part of Europe during ten centuries into a little more than three hundred pages 
involves a deal of compression. But the serious student will recognise its value, and 
he should be grateful to Dr. Power for her excellent translation. wae 

The champions of family endowment have found a formidable antagonist in 
Professor Gray. He subjects both its principles and the methods by which it is 
proposed to apply them to a heavy fire, and many of his shots, it must be admitted, 
get home. Some of his targets, of course, are easy ; for there are divergencies of 
policy among the defenders of family endowment, and there are obvious difficulties 
in carrying out any of the projects. The three main types of schemes advanced are 
social insurance, the “‘ occupational pool,” and direct State provision. Professor 
Gray makes a very strong case against the first two. But his criticism of the third is 
not so convincing. Clearly there are arguments against the payment of children’s 
allowances by the State—not the least being the difficulty of extracting the requisite 
millions from the taxpayers. It is not, however, open to the same objections in principle 
as are the other two methods. Professor Gray regards it as atoo revolutionary proposal ; 
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family endowment, he says, is “a scheme for the nationalisation of children and 
married women ”—a rhetorical figure which a socialistic generation will not take very 
seriously. A question which socialists will have to face, however, is the amount of public 
control over the family, or the parents, that may be demanded in return for 
payments by the State of £150,000,000 or £200,000,000 a year in children’s pensions. 

No one concerned with local government, whether as an administrator or as a 
student, should miss A City Council From Within. Mr. Simon has been Lord Mayor 
of Manchester,and he has sat on the City Council for a dozen years or more; his book 
is thus the fruit of a ripe experience combined with hard thinking. Nor are its lessons 
of interest to Manchester alone. There are certain differences, of course, in the prac- 
tice of Manchester and Birmingham, Glasgow and Leeds. But the great County 
Boroughs are modelled on uniform lines, and the tasks confronting them are, in the 
main, the same. There is the question, for example, of the proper recruitment of the 
“municipal civil service.” There is the committee system, the party system 
and the problem of “ the co-opted person.”’ There is the problem of the Mayor : 
should he be chief magistrate and ceremonial head of the city as well as a member of 
every committee, or should the office be divided;as Mr. Simon advocates, between 
two men, one for judicial and ornamental functions, the other a salaried business 
head of the council, after the manner of the German burgomaster ? There is the 
question whether municipal trading should be extended. And above all there are 
the two urgent problems of giving larger powers to the local authorities, and of re- 
organising areas of administration for services such as transport, electricity, water 
or regional planning. The reforms which would apparently content Mr. Simon do 
not seem to me to go far enough, though his arguments are interesting and valuable. 
But disagreement on this or that point does not matter much ; the merit of the book 
is that it is at once practical, critical and constructive. 

Most of us are beginning to be a trifle bored by books on Fascism. But there is 
nothing boring about Don Sturzo. This able Sicilian priest, founder of the Partito 
Popolare, and now an exile in England, was in the thick of the revolutionary crisis, 
and he can write history not only as an eye-witness, but with the pen of a philosopher. 
As a Catholic and a democrat he is in profound opposition to the Fascist régime ; 
but he can see, and allow it credit for, the qualities of its defects. He gives us a 
brilliant analysis of the corruption and breakdown of Parliamentarism that led to 
the Fascist coup, and his account of the “ moral crisis” caused by the Matteotti 
murder, and his defence of the “Aventine Secession,” are also worthy of close study. 
In the latter part of the book, where he is elaborating his hopes and fears for the future, 
he is on more doubtful ground, and some of his readers will raise their eyebrows at 
his belief that the Anglo-Saxon peoples, and Liberalism yoked with Christianity, are 
going to ensure the ultimate triumph of democracy over reaction. Signor Prezzolini’s 
book is smaller beer. It is not so much the story of Fascism as an accumulation of 
material for a story, and the translation, however faithful it may be to the original 
Italian, would not gain a very high mark for its English style. Signor Prezzolini aims at 
strict impartiality, and he certainly succeeds in concealing from us whether he is a 
Fascist or an anti-Fascist. He gives some interesting information about many of the 
less-known leaders of the movement, but nothing new about I] Duce—only that he is 

will, not intellect,” that he is energetic, masterful, disdainful, vulgar, and ‘“‘modern,” 
and that he “ defies speculation,” whatever that may mean. 


C. M. LLOYD 
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